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And the low initial price 
is only the beginning of 
Copperweld economy. 
The thick layer of pure copper pre- 
vents rust and provides a copper-to- 
copper contact with the grounding 
wire. A Copperweld rod provides 
a permanent, safe, dependable 


ground. 

fj 

ty. 
Ca TO DRIVE 
TOUBH A hammer is the 
CORE only tool you need for 
THICK driving Copperweld 
COPPER 4 
EXTERIOR non-rusting ground rods. 


The stiff steel core makes rod driv- 
ing as simple as driving a nail. The 
top ends of all Copperweld rods are 
chamfered to reduce mushrooming 
during driving. Clamps may be 
slipped over the tops of the rods 
after driving. 


CG  SIMPLE 
©G4 CONNECTIONS 


Rugged one-fold Copperweld 
clamps provide the simplest and 
most dependable means of connect- 
ing the grounding wire to the rod. 
Where pigtail connections are de- 
sired, Copperweld Telephone 
ground rods are furnished with 
either 18 or 36-inch .104 annealed 
copper wires clipped and soldered 
firmly to the rod. 


Better Grounds for Less Money 
with Dependable Non-Rusting 
Copperweld Ground Rods 


COPPERWELD STEEL CO. 


* THESE PRICES MAY DIFFER SLIGHTLY GLASSPORT, PA, 


DEPENDING UPON DESTINATION 


NON RUSTING GROUND RODS and CLAMPS 
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On Wage-Hour 


SMALL EXCHANGES are definitely exempted from federal 


Wage-Hour Act under amendment signed by President last 


week. 


Accomplishment of United States Independent Tele- 


phone Association, in securing the only amendment to the 


4ct passed by Congress, is hailed as great achievement 


T ABOUT nine o’clock in the 
A evenine of August 9, 1939, 

there came the culmination of 
more than seven months of intensive 
and at times heart-breaking work by 
officers of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and 
by the special wage and hour com- 
mittee of that organization. At 
that hour and on that day President 
Roosevelt signed and thereby made 
into law the Herring bill (S. 1234) 
amending the Fair Labor Standards 
\ct of 1938, commonly known as the 
federal Wage-Hour law. 


This amendment was the only 
amendment made to the law during 
the recent session of Congress. It 
exempted from the requirements of 
the Act “any switchboard operator 
employed in a public telephone ex- 
change which has less than 500 sta- 
tions.” 


While there has been no oficial 
interpretation made as to the “500 
stations,” it is generally understood 
that figure is the average number 
of stations in service during the 
vear. This matter is discussed in 
our weekly Washington column on 
page 11 of this issue. 

The situation of exchanges having 
more than 500 stations is being 
given consideration by the special 
wage and hour committee of the as- 
sociation and information will be 
given as definite recommendations 
formulated. The committee is 
already on record that all exchanges 
which can comply with the _ provi- 
sions of the Wage-Hour law, do so, 
regardless of their legal status as 
“service establishments” or of being 
engaged in interstate commerce. 


are 


Readers of TELEPHONY who have 
followed, since the beginning of this 
year, the activities of the United 
States association’s special wage 
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and hour committee are familiar 
with the difficulties that were en- 
countered in the undertaking of the 
association to amend the federal 
Wage-Hour law so as to allow many 
small Independent telephone’ ex- 
changes to stay in business. 


The special committee of the as- 
sociation was appointed by Presi- 
dent B. L. Fisher at the annual con- 
vention of the organization in Chi- 
cago in October, 1938. John H. 
Agee, vice-president and_ general 
manager of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., is chairman. 
E. C. Blomeyer of the Gary organi- 
zation is vice-chairman. 

The other committee members are: 
J. F. O’Connell, president of Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co., Madison, 
Wis.; W. C. Henry, general manager 
of the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
Bellevue, Ohio, and R. A. Phillips, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Central Electric & Telephone 
Co., Sioux City, lowa. 


Immediately after the appoint- 


Amendment! 


ment of the committee Chairman 
Agee called a meeting to study the 
situation. Conferences were held in 
Washington with representatives of 
the wage and hour division of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
which, under Administrator Elmer 
F. Andrews, is administering the 
Wage-Hour Act. In these meetings 
the association’s committee main- 
tained that all telephone exchanges 
were exempt from the Act as “serv- 
ice establishments.” However, early 
in December, 1938, the wage and 
hour division issued an interpreta- 
tive bulletin to the effect that tele- 
phone exchanges are not exempt 
from the law as “service establish- 
ments.” 


‘ 


Further conferences were held by 
the special committee of the asso- 
ciation and the staff of the wage and 
hour division with respect to the po- 
sition of Independent telephone ex- 
changes under the law. It became 
clear, as a result of these meetings, 
that the only way in which positive 
relief could be given to small tele- 
phone exchanges would be by a clari- 
fication of the law by Congress; 
that is to say, by an amendment to 
the Act. 


This decision having been made, 
the special wage and hour commit- 
tee of the national association went 
to work to obtain an amendment. 
Congress met early in January and 





The special wage and hour committee of the United States Independent Telephone 

Association, which successfully lead the fight for securing exemption of small exchanges 

from the federal act, consists of (left to right): R. A. PHILLIPS, Sioux City, lowa; J. F. 

O'CONNELL, Madison, Wis.; E. C. BLOMEYER, Chicago, vice-chairman; Wm. C. HENRY, 
Bellevue, Ohio, and J. H. AGEE, Lincoln, Neb., chairman of the committee. 








the members of the committee of the 
association were in Washington 
within a few days thereafter. From 
that time until August 3 members 
of the committee, officials of the as- 
sociation and others, have been al- 
most constantly in Washington. 
The committee did not undertake 
“lobbying” as that word is generally 
understood. It simply obtained fac- 
tual information about the Independ- 
ent telephone situation and _ pre- 
sented that information to the wage 
and hour division and to members of 
Congress. The facts of the case 
made it apparent to everyone who 
considered it that small telephone 


Added to these situations was the 
fact that the law had been enacted 
rather hurriedly and was deficient 
in some ways and almost unwork- 
able in other ways, because it had 
not gone through the ordinary proc- 
ess of legislation and the holding of 
public hearings on it. 

There was very little opposition, 
even in the beginning, to an amend- 
ment to exempt small telephone ex- 
changes. The United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and 
its committee brought the telephone 
case out so clearly and so factually 
that anyone who gave the matter 
consideration, agreed that this was 





Group of Independent telephone men in Washington, D. C., last February in the interest 

of securing a telephone exemption to the Wage-Hour Act (left to right): CHAS. C. 

DEERING, secretary-treasurer, and LOUIS PITCHER, executive vice-president of the United 

States Independent Telephone Association; JAMES N, COX, Cookeville, Tenn.; B. L. FISHER, 

president of national association; E. C. BLOMEYER, vice-chairman of association's special 

wage-hour committee; C. D. LONG, Kansas City, Mo.; and A. L. GEIGER, association's 
general attorney in Washington. 


exchanges could not, because of the 
nature of their business, exist un- 
der the full requirements of the fed- 
eral Wage-Hour law. 

There was, however, a very diffi- 
cult situation in the Congress, so far 
as the telephone men were concerned, 
with respect to any amendments to 
the Wage-Hour law. The law had 
been in effect only a few months and 
there was a feeling among many 
members of Congress that it had not 
yet had a fair trial and that no 
amendments of any kind should be 
made to it until it had been in oper- 
ation for a much longer time. 

There was the fear on the part of 
the administration that if the law 
should be amended at all, it would 
probably be amended so drastically 
that its value to the workers of the 
country would be seriously impaired. 
There was also the feeling on behalf 
of a considerable section of the mem- 
bers of Congress that the law should 
be amended drastically. 


10 


one change in the law that 
greatly needed. 

During the months of January 
and February and until the middle 
of March, the special committee of 
the association was occupied prin- 
cipally in getting the facts of the 
situation before members of Con- 
gress and others concerned. It then 
developed that there were other 
amendments to the Act which the 
administration itself desired to have 
made and that all amendments would 
be proposed under an omnibus bill 
which would include the telephone 
amendment. 

Such a bill was introduced by 
Chairman Norton of the labor com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives; but Mrs. Norton was unable 
to get the bill considered by the 
House under a rule prohibiting 
amendments to it. Meanwhile agri- 
cultural and other interests, feeling 
that Mrs. Norton’s bill would not 
provide sufficient relief for them, 


was 





sponsored a bill designed to amend 
the Wage-Hour law much more lib- 
erally than the Norton bill would 
have done. 

Many weeks were consumed, in 
the session of Congress, by the con- 
troversy between the administration 
and others as to the manner in which 
the Wage-Hour law should be 
amended. The telephone amendment 
was in all of the bills in controversy 
but naturally this would do the teie- 
phone people no good if none of the 
bills was passed. 

However, 


the committee of the 
telephone association had another 
string to its bow. Some _ weeks 


earlier, foreseeing that there might 
be controversy over omnibus amend- 
ments to the Act, the committee had 
laid the telephone case before a num- 
ber of Senators including Senator 
Clyde L. Herring of Iowa. 

The state of Iowa, being one in 
which there are many Independent 
telephone companies and particularly 
Independent rural telephones, Sena- 
tor Herring was much interested in 
the situation and saw immediately 
the need for relief. Another Iowan 
in Congress, Representative Vincent 
F. Harrington, offered to be of any 
help that he could to the small In- 
dependent telephone exchanges. 

As a result, Senator Herring and 
Representative Harrington  intro- 
duced in the Senate and House, re- 
spectively, on the same day, bills to 
exempt from the Wage-Hour law 
telephone exchanges of 1,000 sub- 
scribers or less. 

Several other bills, practically 
identical with the Herring and Har- 
rington bills, were introduced by 
other members of Congress inter- 
ested in the well-being of the small 
Independent telephone exchanges. 
These sponsors included Albert 
Gore of Tennessee, Milton A. Rom- 
jue of Missouri, Virgil Chapman of 
Kentucky and others. 

The telephone committee was also 
assured of the backing and assist- 
ance of many members of the Senate 
and House if the telephone amend- 
ment could be gotten through the 
committees in both Senate and 
House, which had to approve it be- 
fore it could be considered on the 
floor. 

In the closing days of the session 
it became apparent that any omni- 
bus bill to amend the Wage-Hour 
law was not likely of passage. So 
Senator Herring pushed his bill 
through the Senate committee and 
onto the Senate floor. The commit- 
tee, however, had amended the bill 
so as to make the exemption ap- 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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in the Nation’s Capital 








by Francis X. Welch 


Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


Special Washington, D. C., 


INTERPRETATION 


whether average number of 


of Wage - Hour 


amendment, as to 


stations or maximum peak 


count is to be taken, rests with Wage-Hour Administrator 


Andrews. . . . Special wage and hour committee of United 


States Independent Telephone Association in its work pre- 


served cordial relations with Congressional leaders. . . . FCC 


activities experiencing vacation lull. .. . Likelihood of alli- 


ance of FCC with state commissions on interstate and intra- 


state rate phases brings up 


RESIDENT Roosevelt signed 
Pix Herring bill August 9 to 

exempt from the Wage-Hour 
law switchboard operators of tele- 
phone exchanges having up to 500 
subscribers. In this department last 
week it was pointed out that the 
phraseology of the Herring bill was 
such that it left open, or at least in 
a debatable position, the question of 
whether the maximum exemption of 
500 stations should be based on the 
general average of stations for any 
given year or on an annual maximum 
peak count. 


You will recall that the original 
Norton bill, approved by Wage-Hour 
Administrator Andrews, would have 
specifically limited the statutory ex- 
emption to small telephone ex- 
changes which at no time during the 


calendar year had more than 500 
stations. The earlier bills for the 
relief of the small telephone ex- 


changes, on the other hand, specifi- 
cally based the statutory maximum 
upon an annual average count. 
When the cue came for the 
USITA’s last-minute attempt to put 
over the Herring bill in the closing 
hours of the recent session, there 
was a hasty conference over whether 
specific language requiring an aver- 
ige annual count ought to be re- 
vived. At this point friendly con- 
rressional advice prevailed. The ad- 
ice was to the effect that the bill 
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possible annoying extremes 


would stand the best chance of suc- 
cess if it were stated as simply and 
as briefly as possible—omitting any 
chance for controversy or any quib- 
bling, even of the most picayunish 
character. 

It was for this very good reason 
that the Herring bill, as finally en- 
acted, left the question of computa- 
tion of the statutory maximum ex- 
emption open. 

Your correspondent is of the opin- 
ion that purely as a matter of statu- 
tory construction the average annual 
count should be adopted by the 
Wage-Hour Administrator. As be- 
tween the two methods of computa- 
tion, it is the more reasonable and 
the method which one would natur- 
ally and readily assume if he were 
confronted with the question for the 
first time. 

In addition to this, there is the 
fact that Congress had before it at 
one time a bill—the Norton bill- 
which contained language that would 
have expressly required the use of 
the peak count if that had been the 
wish of Congress. But it was not 
the wish of Congress; the bill in that 
form was rejected by Congress. In- 
stead, Congress, in passing the Her- 
ring amendment, approved substi- 
tute language which more naturally 
lends itself to an average annual 
count. Such evidence of the in- 
tent of Congress will certainly not 









be lost upon the administrator in 
making his interpretation of the 
statute. 


Finally, the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator should be impressed with the 
fact that the difference, represented 
in terms of applied wage-hour stand- 
ards, between the average annual 
count and the peak count is insignifi- 
cant as compared with his vast 
province of unquestionable labor 
standard enforcement. On the other 
hand, this very difference may well 
mean the difference between life and 
death to a small company struggling 
along on the border line of the ex- 
emption. Certainly, the application 
of the peak count to those small tele- 
phone companies in communities 
which have a sharp variation in 
seasonal subscription would be man- 
ifestly unfair. 

Talking about small telephone 
companies struggling along the bor- 
der line of the statutory exemption 
contained in the Herring Act brings 
up a communication this writer re- 
ceived from a telephone operator 
whose property is slightly over the 
500-station maximum. Needless to 
say, this particular operator saw no 
reason for throwing his cap into the 
air over the passage of the Herring 
bill. He wanted to know what the 
chances were of additional relief for 
small telephone companies whose ex- 
change subscriptions exceed 500 
stations and who are still hard hit 
by the burdens of federal wage-hour 
standards. 

Well, it must be admitted that the 
Herring Act does not afford as much 
relief as the small Independent tele- 


phone business is entitled to. The 
original Herring - Harrington bill, 
with its 1,000-station exemption, 


would have given such relief; and 
the bill by Senator Miller of Arkan- 
sas, with its 800-station exemption, 
would have been a fairer solution 
than the 500 stations. 











But 


you can be certain of this 
much—the Herring Act gives the in- 
dustry all the relief it could possibly 
have obtained in the last session of 
Congress. And it gives it to those 
who need it the most. 

There was even a time, during 
those precious closing minutes of 
Congress, when the argument had 
narrowed down to a single telephone 
station. That was when the com- 
mittee was trying to decide whether 
to press for a flat exemption of 500 
stations or of an exchange having 
less than 500 stations. It 
close as that. 


was as 


NQUESTIONABLY there will 
U be considerable hardship dur- 
ing this coming winter on the part 
of those exchanges in the 600 and 
700-station class. But at this writ- 
ing it seems that additional relief 
along this line will have to await 
public reaction to the vigorous en- 
forcement attempts that will be 
made under the Wage-Hour Act asa 
whole from now on. 

The farm bloc in the House under 
Representative Barden, Democrat of 
North Carolina, is figuring on the 
pendulum of popular support swing- 
ing against the Wage-Hour law dur- 
ing this winter. That is why they 
were more or less complacent about 
the way the recent session adjourned 
without action on the Barden bill, 
even though the House rules commit- 
tee had issued a rule which would 
have authorized the House to con- 
sider such legislation. 

In other words, the strategy of 
the farm bloc was to make as much 
“spade work” type of progress as 
possible at the recent session so as 
to be in a strategic position to make 
more positive gains early in the next 
session. As you are probably aware, 
the 76th Congress did not die with 
the recent session; and that means 
that it will pick up everything next 
January (or sooner, if there is a spe- 
cial session) just where it was left 
off on August 5. 

If the farm bloc is right in its 
hunch that the American people are 
going to grow sour on the entire 
Wage-Hour law by next January, 
then Congress may come back to 
Washington more disposed to put 
over the Barden bill with a bang and 
even pass it over a Presidential veto, 
if popular sentiment should shift 
enough in that direction. 

Under circumstances such as 
these, it is conceivable that addi- 
tional relief for the Independent tele- 
phone industry may be worked into 
any new wage-hour amendment leg- 
islation; but it is, of course, too 
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Do Best You Can 
With Natural Gifts 


Our gifts may be great or be 
little, but the duty incumbent 
upon us is to use them, to invest 
them to the best advantage. We 
may not choose what those gifts 
shall be. We are to take what 
we are assigned and do the best 
we can. — PROFESSOR CHAUNCEY 
B. TINKER. 











early to do anything than 
speculate along this line. 

Certainly, it is hard to believe that 
popular sentiment would shift far 
enough to the right to warrant an 
attack being made on the entire 
Wage-Hour law. Such legislation 
might come in the wake of a con- 
servative landslide in 1940, but the 
Senate of the 76th Congress is much 
too Democratic and New Dealish to 
allow the entire law to be junked. 
Then, too, President Roosevelt would 
never sign his name to such a bill 
as long as he remains in the White 
House. 


OW IT CAN be told, however, 
N that one reason for satisfac- 
tion over the enactment of the Her- 
ring Act is the diplomatic manner 
in which the special committee of 
the USITA handled the cause of the 
little telephone companies through- 
out the long, seven months’ battle 
here in Washington. It required the 
greatest amount of restraint and 
tact to remain neutral and avoid 
taking sides irrevocably with either 


more 


the rebellious farm bloc or the die- 
hard Administration forces. 
But the committee did a_ noble 


job of steering their ship between 
Scylla and Charybdis. As matters 
now stand, cordial relations are pre- 


served intact on all fronts. Wage- 
Hour Administrator Andrews, for 
example, is still as friendly and 


sympathetic with the problems of 
the small Independent telephone in- 
dustry as he has always been—which 
is saying a good deal. The agricul- 
tural bloc leaders in Congress, on 
the other hand, cooperated 100 per 
cent up and down the line in putting 
over the Herring bill under circum- 
stances which, as we know, required 


unanimous consent of the entire 
Congress. 
When you stop to consider that 


these two factions were practically 
at each others’ throats, as the season 
closed, this accomplishment of keep- 
ing the Independent telephone busi- 
ness on good terms with everybody 
in Washington speaks more _ elo- 





quently than words could tell of th 
skill with which the _ industry's 
Washington representation has been 
handled. 

The Herring Act amendment 
the first amendment to the admin:s- 
tration’s Wage-Hour law. It was ti 
only amendment enacted during tii 
regular session of 1939. It 
acted by unanimous consent. 

These three 


whole story. 


@ 


* 


WAS €- 


sentences tell the 


HE FCC IS in a relatively 
7 ae state which promises 
to continue until about Labor Day. 
This is the annual August lull when 
there is rarely a quorum of commis- 
sioners to be found at any one time 


braving the Washington heat. Two 
of the commissioners—Payne and 
Walker—were headed west at this 


writing to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Railroad & Utilities Commissioners 
at Seattle. 

Commissioner Walker is scheduled 
to lead the discussion at the after- 
noon session of the state commission- 
ers on August 22, devoted to the 
subject of telephone’ regulation 
Commissioner Payne, who has gone 
out a little ahead of time to hold a 
radio broadcasting hearing in Wash- 
ington state, was planning to stay 
over for the convention. 

Shortly before it went into this 
final vacation breathing spell, the 
FCC on August 8 took a step whicl 
may turn out to be of considerable 
interest to the telephone industry 
On that date the commission “on its 
own motion” decided to expand the 
interstate toll rate investigation, 
which had been sought on complaint 
of the Washington state commission 
against the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s interstate service in 
that state, into an investigation of 
the entire interstate telephone rate 
structure on the West Coast. 

This will presumably involve not 
only Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., but the Southern California 
Telephone Co. as well. This action 
checked pretty well with the rumor 
which has been going around the na- 
tion’s capital to the effect that the 
FCC planned to set up a sort of a 
permanent liaison division to help 
out any state commission that 
wanted FCC supplemental aid in 
dealing with local telephone regula- 
tion. 

Such a course was indicated in the 
testimony of Commissioner Walker 
before the House appropriations sub- 
committee, reviewed in this depart- 
ment last week. Commissione? 
Walker pointed with apparent satis- 
faction to correspondence which the 
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}CC has received in the past from 

ate commissions asking for help, or 

least seeking information, along 
is line. 

Of course, there is no doubt that 

e refusal of the recent session of 
ongress to give the FCC the sup- 
lemental appropriation of $210,000, 
equested by the President for tele- 
hone regulatory expenses, will put 

crimp in this program. However, 

may be that the FCC hopes to 
1ake enough of a showing on this 
Pacific Coast telephone interstate 
ate investigation to support a re- 
ewal of the request for additional 
funds at the next session of Con- 
vress. 

While at first blush, this policy 
vould seem to affect the Bell System 
far more directly than the Independ- 
ent companies, it must be kept in 
mind that compulsory reduction of 
interstate telephone rates would 
have an inescapable effect upon the 
revenues of Independent companies 
participating in such toll traffic. 

Whether any of these rates ought 
to be reduced on their own merits is 
a regulatory fact to be determined 
in each rate situation. But the like- 
lihood of a close alliance between 
the FCC and state commissions on 
the interstate and intrastate phases, 
respectively, of telephone rate pro- 
ceedings is a fact to be reckoned 
with in the future. Thus far, the 
FCC has not had the funds and has 
not shown any disposition towards 
detailed coordinated regulatory ef- 
fort in cooperation with the state 
commissions. But such a policy is 
apparently the objective of Commis- 
sioner Walker. 

Legally, of course, the FCC is not 
only within its statutory rights, but 
is even carrying out the spirit and 
intent of the Communications Act, 
when it cooperates with the state 
commissions in the regulation of the 
telephone industry. Stated as a 
general principle, this is entirely un- 
objectionable. 

But as a practical matter, such a 
cooperative policy can be carried to 
an annoying extreme. Over-zealous 
officialdom in Washington can con- 
ceivably go to the extent of inspir- 
ing and promoting rate cases against 
the telephone industry throughout 
the country. Confronted with such 
i “nuisance” type of heckling from 
a Washington-state regulatory axis, 
a telephone company might find it- 
self considerably oppressed, espe- 
cially through a period of rising 
taxes and operating expenses. 

Fortunately for the industry, the 
FCC on the whole, as presently con- 
stituted, has shown no disposition to 
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Flashes and Plugs— 


News Briefs and Comments 


The longest telephone call that can 
be made from the United States would 
be from Bay, Calif., to Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, a distance of 18,000 miles. 


* 


California’s prison board members, 
who live in widely-separated sections 
of the state, hold meetings by tele- 
phone frequently to avoid traveling. 


. * 


A survey of 46,000 college alumni 
shows that dentistry, forestry and tele- 
phone work are listed among the best 
paying occupations in years imme- 
diately after graduation. 


* * 


United States Senator Harry Byrd, 
of Virginia, was a telephone man years 
ago. He was manager of an exchange 
at Winchester, Va. Maybe that’s 
where he learned his sensible ideas of 
economy and thrift. 


The marketing research division of 
the Department of Commerce reports 
that in Montgomery County (Dayton), 
Ohio, there are 94 automobiles, 97 
radios and 36 telephones for 100 fam- 
ilies. Who said anything about tele- 
phone saturation? 


~ a 


Among the 35 new stamps forming 


a special series in honor of famous 
Americans will be one bearing the face 
of Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone. 


Providing the nine firemen of Fair- 
bury, Ill, install telephones in their 
homes, they will receive a raise in pay. 
Only three have service at the present 
time. 


The telephone is regarded as a good 
barometer of general business condi- 
tions. In July, 1939, the Bell System 
gained 11,200 stations; in July, 1938, 
there was a loss of 6,700. 


It is estimated that two billion nick- 
els find their way into the coin boxes 
of public telephones every year. That 
means $100,000,000. 


The Toledo (Ohio) police chief in- 
structed members of the department 
to be courteous in telephone conversa- 
tions with the public, in order to create 
good will for police officers. 


* * 


Damon Runyan, author, thinks long 
distance telephone operators are more 
efficient than the post office, the tele- 
graph companies or even the G-men, 
in locating people. 





heckle the industry in such an un- 
reasonable manner. It is just one of 
those possible dangers that have to 
be kept in mind and watched care- 
fully. Telephone companies are ex- 
posed to enough persistent agitation 
from utility baiters on the local 
scene without having to cope with a 
permanent policy of federal aid in 
this respect. 


NE OTHER item of minor in- 

terest occurred over at the 
FCC before it went into its August 
lull. That was the receipt of a let- 
ter from President Roosevelt remov- 
ing all doubt (if any existed) that 
James Lawrence Fly was to be the 
new chairman and not simply a new 
member of the commission. More 
significant was the meaning which 
some observers read between the 
lines of the President’s letter—to 
the effect that the FCC should not 
attempt any important policy change 


until Mr. Fly arrives on the scene to 
take charge. 

This is, of course, simply a mat- 
ter of interpretation, but since such 
interpretation comes from the favor- 
ite columnists of the administration, 
Drew Pearson and Robert Allen 
(“Washington Merry - go - round”), 
there may be something to it. If so, 
the President’s communication is not 
going to make Mr. Fly’s entrance 
any easier or his reception any more 
enthusiastic than it would have been 
before. 


Indeed, in view of the fact that 
the FCC very rarely does anything 
important in August anyhow, it 
might have been just as well not to 
risk putting several commissioners 
on their mettle, while awaiting the 
installation of a new chairman. Mr. 
Fly is faced with a tough enough as- 
signment without unnecessary com- 
plications this early in the game. 
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POPULATION FORECASTS 





And the Telephone Industry 


By GEORGE J. EBERLE 


Commercial Survey Engineer, Associated Telephone Co., Lid., Santa Monica, Calif. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING instalment on the importance 


of population changes to telephone companies as they affect 


station growth. 


This article gives suggestions for measur- 


ing the population and makes a comparison of population 


estimates. It concludes with suggested methods for finding 


the total population of an exchange area. 


The first instal- 


ment appeared in last week’s issue 


F NECESSITY the census of 

the entire United States 

predicated upon a _ certain 
date, such as April 1, 1930, must 
be taken within a very short period. 
Consequently, a large field force 
must be hired; and in many in- 
stances these enumerators are inex- 
perienced. 

While the enumeration is in prog- 
ress families are not at home and 
rechecks are necessary; families 
move from one enumeration district 
to another while the census is in 
progress, which necessitates check- 
ing to prevent duplication, or entire 
omission (in the latter case families 
not enumerated moving into an 
enumeration district already enumer- 
ated); families are omitted due to 
hidden family units in promiscuous 
multiple dwellings or in conjunction 
with business buildings; errors are 
caused by ignorant, careless or will- 
ful misstatements by informants and 
the interpretation of the term “per- 
manent persons” by enumerators. 

Certain of these conditions tend 
to balance, but it is probable that in 
the net they produce a biased error 

an understatement of the perma- 
nent population. While in the ag- 
gregate these potential deficiencies 
of the federal census are not impor- 
tant, considering the population of 
the nation or even of an entire state, 
at the same time they may focus 
upon a certain locality and cause a 
wide variance between actual popu- 
lation and enumerated population. 


A case in point was found of a 
city population supported by agri- 
culture and oil production. The city 
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has few non-permanent or tran- 
sients. The permanent population 
on April 1, 1930, was officially given 
as 3,690. A private field survey at 
the time of the census placed the 
total family units, or capacities, in 
the city at 1,471, and the occupied 
family capacities, or actual families 
at 1,253. 

Upon the of the persons 
enumerated by the census the aver- 
age persons per family in 1930 was 
2.95, which is not representative of 
the type of families in this city; 
rather, the size of family was 3.8 to 
4.0 persons, or the population fell 
somewhere between 4,761 and 5,012. 
The shortage of the census in this 
city may be estimated between 22 
and 26 per cent. 


basis 


Measurement of Population 
by Telephone Companies 

In consideration of the foregoing 
criticism there is only one proper 
policy for telephone managements to 
adopt regarding the measurement of 
population changes within their ex- 
change areas: that is to take their 
own census and make intercensal and 
postcensal estimates as frequently as 
the construction and operating con- 
ditions demand. This should be done 
scientifically and certain rules are 
essential to obtain acceptable data. 

Some time ago the author was re- 
quested to check the estimated pop- 
ulations of approximately 20 ex- 
changes in different parts of the 
United States made by one of the 
foremost consulting engineering 
firms in a report to stockholders. All 
the estimates were erroneous by 
wide margins because the Bureau of 


Census population had been used for 
the principal city of each exchange, 
thus excluding non-permanent per- 
sons, populations of many smaller 
cities, of unincorporated urban, sub- 
urban and rural districts, in the ex- 
change areas. This was indefensible. 
The unit of stations per hundred 
persons was badly distorted. 

To gauge the future demand for 
telephone service and to guide con- 
struction policies to meet this de- 
mand, accurate and all-inclusive cen- 
suses and estimates of population are 
essential. Except initially, the enu- 
meration of the families and persons 
residing in an exchange, central of- 
fice or other service area, should be 
engaged in sparingly. 

Rapid changes in growth, or com- 
position, or lack of representative 
units for estimate warrant the cost 
of a census. Otherwise estimates 
based upon the best unit or units and 
made by trained statisticians will 
give indicative and useful data which 
will save its costs many fold. 

Making these estimates should be 
approached with caution by the lay- 
man as there are numerous pitfalls 
of which he is usually unaware. Cer- 
tain rules developed by the writer 
should be followed as cited below: 


The purpose of this article is not to 
make a qualitative analysis, but to con- 
fine the remarks as much as possible 
to the quantitative aspect; that is, to 
throw some light on obtaining the 
right number of persons for specific 
local purposes, and these remarks are 
intended to be indicative and not con- 
clusive. Thus, if we are forced to make 
intercensal and postcensal estimates of 
our urban population and its distribu- 
tion within a local area, what are some 


of the rules and considerations that 
apply in this procedure? 

(1) Determine what class or classes 
of population are applicable to the 
planning problem in hand. 

(2) Select a simple unit or units 


whose changes are most closely related 
to the specific population changes to 
be measured. 

(3) The area of the 
study and the area of 
should be coextensive. 


subject for 
population 
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(4) The population indices should 
be available monthly or annually from 
reliable sources. 

(5) Avoid units or methods which 
are involved and excessively costly to 
apply. 

(6) When forecasting population 
changes in a local area, or its sub- 
areas, study the whole historical rec- 
ord of the growth with respect to the 
causes for change; the sources of in- 
crease as to the proportion of natural 
increase, immigration and annexation; 
the past and probable future trends in 
numbers and percentages tabulated by 
significant periods and measured by 
plotting according to arithmetic and 
geometric scale taking into account the 
probable future causes and sources of 
change. 

The reason for unrepresentative esti- 
mates and consequent economic losses 
is that the above rules have been ig- 
nored or violated in whole or in part, 
while faulty forecasts are brought 
about for the same reasons.’ 

When selecting units for popula- 
tion estimates, as indicated in rule 
No. 2 above, monetary units which 
fluctuate with business volume and 
prices—such as bank clearings, value 
of building permits, assessed valua- 
tion and postal receipts—should be 
absolutely avoided. Likewise regis- 
tered voters and names in a city di- 
rectory have proven faulty. Elemen- 
tary school data is difficult to apply 
because of the rapidly-declining birth 
rate and many other causes. 

Water and gas meters are accept- 
able, and the changes in family 
capacities as recorded by official 
building permits are one of the best 
units. (For further appraisal of 
units see pp. 699-704 of the author’s 
article cited in the American Sta- 
tistical Journal, December, 1938.) 


Comparison of Estimates 


To illustrate the erroneous results 
which may be obtained by employing 
certain indices the following data 
are submitted. The figures repre- 
sent an actual case but the name of 
the locality is omitted for valid 
reasons. A request was received to 
prepare a postcensal estimate of 
population for the year 1937. 

The United States Bureau of the 
Census enumerated a_ permanent 
population in this locality of 37,146 
on April 1, 1930. Estimates for the 
year 1937 predicated upon water 
meters and a multiplier, or factor, of 
persons per meter, placed the pop- 
ulation at 42,426. A similar esti- 
mate based upon gas meters gave 
13,266. 

The persons per meter were de- 
rived by dividing the permanent pop- 
ulation of the 1930 census by the to- 


*“Population Estimates of Local Commu- 
nities,’ Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, December, 1938. 
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"Work" Is Only Road 
to Prosperity, Security 


The prosperity and security of 
all the people in this country has 
come and can come only out of 
the work they do. The more 
work everyone does, the more 
people there are who work; the 
harder and longer and more ef- 
fectively they work, the more 
prosperous and secure they will 


be. 


There is no other way; there 
is no other formula, program, 
platform, or recipe for prosper- 
ity and security in this or any 
other country. This is the final 
decree of the ultimate dictator of 
the conditions of human exist- 
ence on this planet, and there is 
no appeal from it to any more 
supreme or higher court. 

Nature guarantees no one a 
living; she only offers an oppor- 
tunity to get a living if you can. 
—DrR. VIRGIL JORDAN, President 
of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, before The Ex- 
ecutives’ Club of Chicago. 











tal number of meters at the time of 
the census (a usual procedure). In 
the case of the water meters the fac- 
tor was 3.894 persons per meter, and 
for the gas service it was 2.895. 
These factors were basically incor- 
rect because, as usual, the total num- 
ber of meters supplying both perma- 
nent and non-permanent families as 
well as business units was divided 
into the permanent population. 
Assuming that the meters serving 
business units remained the same 
proportion in 1937 as in 1930 then 
the application of these hybrid fac- 
tors resulted in applying a perma- 
nent persons per meter which was 
derived for 1930, upon total meters 
in 1937 serving both permanent and 
non-permanent families. 


In other words, if the number of 
meters in 1930 had been divided into 
the total permanent plus non-perma- 
nent persons which they really 
served, the factor would have been 
higher and more representative. 
That portion of the estimated per- 
sons in 1937 represented by meters 
serving non-permanents is certainly 
not comparable with the permanent 
persons of the census in 1930. 

Aside from vacancies, which are 
not adequately accounted for by 
these meter units, we still have an 
unsatisfactory result on both the 
water and gas meter basis: that is, 


a result that does not represent 
either the permanent or the perma- 
nent plus non-permanent population, 
and omits traveling transients.” 

At the time of the 1930 census the 
Independent telephone company con- 
ducted a thorough detailed commer- 
cial survey by house-count sections 
by which all of the family capacities 
both permanent and non-permanent, 
occupied, vacant and under construc- 
tion were enumerated and recorded 
by trained field men. The total of 
family capacities occupied within the 
city limits on April 1, 1930, was 
12,689 as compared with 11,704 enu- 
merated by the census, a larger num- 
ber by 985. The persons per family 
according to the census of 1930 were 
3.174. 

Applying this factor to the resi- 
dential family capacities enumerated 
by the commercial survey, we arrive 
at a total permanent plus non-perma- 
nent population on April 1, 1930, of 
40,272 as compared with a perma- 
nent population enumerated by the 
census of 37,146, a larger number by 
3,126 persons, or 8.4 per cent higher 
than the census. If to this is added 
the 1,186 traveling transients in ho- 
tels, we have a total of the three 
classes of 41,186. This is 4,040, or 
10.9 per cent more persons than the 
permanent persons of the 1930 
census. 

To estimate the population for 
1937, the total family capacities pro- 
vided according to the official build- 
ing permits from 1930 to 1937, 
minus demolitions, were added to the 
family capacities both permanent 
and non-permanent found by the 
commercial survey. 

All of the family capacities for 
which permits had been issued 
should not be included for any spe- 
cific period because there is a lag be- 
tween the time the permit is taken 
out and the time the dwelling is 
ready for occupancy. In order to al- 
low for this lag investigation usually 
shows that three to four months may 
be considered adequate. 

On the basis of original family 
capacities plus family capacities 
added, minus demolitions, and allow- 
ing a three months’ lag, the total of 
family capacities on May 1, 1937, 
was 15,049. Of these, 2.5 per cent 
were estimated vacant leaving a to- 
tal of 14,673 family capacities occu- 
pied. The persons per family in 
1930 were, as stated, 3.174, but due 
to declines in the birth rate and 
relative changes in the elementary 
~ *The meters serve hotels, rooming and 
lodging houses, etc., but the persons resid- 
ing in these units have been partially or 


entirely omitted by the census because they 
do not classify as permanent persons. 
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school enrollment, the persons per 
family for 1937 were placed at 3.15. 

The total population permanent, 
non-permanent and transient, living 
in residences, hotels and rooming 
houses on May 1, 1937, was esti- 
mated at 47,091. This may be com- 
pared with population of 41,186 on 
April 1, 1930, or an increase during 
the seven-year period of 5,905, or 
14.5 per cent. A comparison with 
the federal census of 1930 would 
necessitate a deduction of both non- 
permanents and traveling transients. 

It will be noted that the population 
for April 1, 1937, obtained by the 
method of family capacities results 
in a much higher estimate than the 
one obtained by the method based 
upon either gas or water meters. In 
other words, instead of obtaining 
about 47,000 population as we did on 
the basis of family capacities, the 
hybrid meter basis results in from 
3,800 to 4,600 less persons.° 

Furthermore, the rather gener- 
ally accepted index for estimating 
population of localities, namely, en- 
rollment or average daily attendance 
in the elementary grades, falls to 
the ground in this case as it would 
in many other similar The 
proportion of adults in the city is in- 
creasing due to the addition of cer- 
tain occupational groups, especially 
the airplane workers, and probably 
due to a change in the proportion of 
non-permanents. 


cases. 


Using the school data of the ele- 
mentary grades, first to eighth, in- 
clusive, the average daily attendance 
basis (corrected for the falling 
birth rate by Paul V. Lane’s index) 
results in 40,666 at the beginning of 
1937, and the enrollment basis pro- 
duces 36,500. The latter is less than 
the 37,146 reported by the census of 
1930. 

Thus, in the face of an addition 
from 1930 to 1937 of 1,984 gross 
family capacities, representing about 
6,250 persons capacity, and a serious 
housing shortage at that time, the 
school enrollment results in a popu- 
lation loss, and the average daily at- 
tendance in an inadequate increase 
of 3,520, about 60 per cent of the 
actual. 

To summarize the 
have the following: 


estimates we 


1937 
Unit Bases Persons 
Family capacities 47,091 


Gas meters 43,266 


Water meters 42,426 
Average daily attendance... 40,666 
School enrollment 36,500 


‘Even after deducting traveling transients 
from this difference the meter basis is still 
considerably lower. 
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Best Story of the 
Week — What's Yours? 


Recently there was a change of 
agents in one of the exchanges of the 
Missouri Telephone Co. 

Shortly after the change was made 
instructions sent covering the 
dates for and methods of taking peg 
counts during the coming year. The 
new agent shortly after receiving the 
instruction wrote to the company’s 
headquarters in Columbia. A _ para- 
graph in the letter which was referred 


were 


to W. N. Curtis, general manager, 
read: 
“In reference to the peg count, I 


haven’t been able to find the pegs. 


Were they the former managers?” 





Excluding about 1,200 traveling 
transients from the estimate based 
upon family capacities, the popula- 
tion on this basis exceeds the others 
by from 8 to 32 per cent. Any com- 
parison, therefore, of annual station 
and population growth may be erro- 
neous and very misleading by indi- 
cating that the market acceptance of 
telephones has improved, remained 
status quo, or lost depending upon 
the method used to derive a popula- 
tion estimate. 


Census Essential 

If a telephone company has no ac- 
curate population data and is faced 
with a comparatively heavy construc- 
tion or reconstruction program, or 
desires to do a scientific job of sell- 
ing, a census of its dwelling and 
business units should be undertaken. 
I strongly recommend this because 
the cost of such a census will pay 
for itself many times over in econo- 
mies of plant or better public rela- 
tions developed by meeting service 
demands promptly. 

Observations of population growth 
are deceptive. Recently, this was 
brought home sharply by the census 
of an area in Santa Monica, Calif. 
The area in question is one of bet- 
ter class homes and has had a built- 
up appearance for over ten years. 
Most of the executive staff of the 
telephone company lived in it, or vis- 
ited it frequently. 

A census of families showed an in- 
crease of more than 4,000 new resi- 
dents, or 30 per cent within a few 
years, including some _ depression 
years. Everyone was astounded, 
including the writer. Observation 
had indicated no such vigorous 
growth, but the indisputable data 
gathered building by building and 
block by block confirmed the appar- 
ently impossible. Moreover, the 





census disclosed thousands of vacant 
lots, many hidden in apparently sol- 
idly built-up blocks, still available 
for expansion. 

The errors that might have been 
made in engineering cable plant in 
this area without such a census ure 
obvious. Judgment based upon an 
interpretation of pertinent facts in 
this connection is far better than 
when based upon observation—de- 
spite the super-intuition of the ob- 
server. 

Suggested Methods 

In closing I am perforce led again 
to recommend strongly a census of 
dwelling and business units in ex- 
change areas where it is desired to 
construct and operate scientifically. 
Below are outlined several methods 
which may be employed to take a 
census of dwellings, families and 
population. For suggestions as to a 
business census, see the author’s ar- 
ticles on “Commercial Survey Needs 
of Moderate-Sized Telephone Com- 
panies,” TELEPHONY, November 7, 
28 and December 12, 1936, and 
January 9 and 23, 1937. 

Suggested methods of finding the 
total population of an exchange may 
be outlined in several ways as fol- 
lows: 

METHOD 1: Take the latest Bureau 
of Census report on permanent pop- 
ulation for incorporated cities, 
towns, villages, parishes, borroughs, 
etc., within the exchange. If ex- 
change boundaries do not coincide 
with the boundaries of incorporated 
communities, then apportion § the 
proper number of persons to the ex- 
change upon a ward, census tract, or 
other subdivision basis. Census tract 
data must be obtained direct from 
the office of the Bureau of Census 
at cost to the Bureau. 

Include also the population of 
minor civil divisions within the ex- 
change area such as townships, pre- 
cincts, etc., published by the Bureau 
of Census. Wherever boundaries of 
the exchange do not coincide with 
those of minor areas, then apportion- 
ments should be made upon the best 
basis which depends largely upon 
local conditions and data available. 
Often it is advisable to exclude the 
split areas from the initial federal 
census and canvass them to ascer- 
tain actual persons to be included at 
the date when the population is de- 
sired. 

Up to this point we have only the 
census of permanent population in 
the exchange which at this writing 
would be for April 1, 1930. 


If the non-permanent population 
is assumed to be important, then 
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conduct a field survey of representa- 
tive sample districts to determine 
the proportion of non-permanents to 
permanents in the sample districts 
and apply the ratio to the perma- 
nents at the time of the federal cen- 
sus. Adjust this ratio if there is 
evidence that the non-permanent 
proportion has changed since the 
federal census was taken. 

Now we have the total permanent 
and non-permanent persons at the 
time of the federal census, April 1, 
1930. Bring up to date—say to 
January 1, 1939—by employing one 
or more of the suggested units; that 
is, family capacities from the month- 
ly building permits, water or gas 
meters, average daily attendance or 
enrollment in the elementary schools. 

Add to the foregoing data the 
traveling transients if considered 
apropos, by actual canvass of hotels, 
clubs, lodging houses and the like. 
Care should be taken to exclude per- 
manent and non-permanent persons 
living in these capacities. Also de- 
termine average, minimum and maxi- 
mum number of traveling transients 
if necessary. 

The census families where avail- 
able and non-permanent families 
may be included to supplement the 
persons’ data. A factor of persons 
per family will have to be developed 
as outlined below in method No. 3. 

METHOD 2: At the date when a 
census is desired take an actual 
count of all persons in the exchange 
area and record the field informa- 
tion desired upon prepared enumer- 
ation schedules. For guidance see 
the schedules and instructions to 
enumerators of the United States 
Bureau of Census. Classify the 
population as suggested in this ar- 
ticle. 

A complete count need not be 
costly. Cooperation of the local 
Chambers of Commerce, postal de- 
partments and civic organizations, 
who will help with funds and volun- 
teer field forces, will make it pos- 
sible with good supervision to 
obtain the desired data at a reason- 
able outlay. Keep up-to-date by 
employing units of estimate as out- 
lined under method No. 1. 

METHOD 3: The third system is 
what one of my friends in the Bell 
System calls a “horse-back count.” 
But you do not use a horse; you 
use an automobile. Enumerators 
go out in an automobile in the 
single-family districts and small 
multiple districts (that is, duplexes, 
triplexes, four family flats, etc.) 
and record the family units occu- 
pied, vacant and under construction 
on mechanical counters attached to 
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a board, or on tabulation sheets by 
hand. This is done block by block. 
Two or three men crews are re- 
quired, the driver helping in the 
count to some extent. Bright and 
alert college or high school boys 
do admirable work under proper su- 
pervision. The large multiple dis- 
tricts and family capacities in busi- 
ness buildings must be canvassed 
on foot to obtain accurate data. 

After all the family capacities 
have been summarized by blocks, 
by house-count sections, by feeder 
areas and by market areas, then 
it is necessary to apply a persons- 
per-family factor to the occupied 
family capacities, or families. No 
distinction is made in this case be- 
tween permanent or non-permanent 
persons. 

The persons - per-family factor 
should be developed by obtaining 
this unit from the census volumes 
of natural families as to trend 
decade by decade, and also, if 
thought essential, by supplementary 
sample district canvasses to ascer- 
tain the size of the local natural 
family. Either, or both, the total 
families or the total persons can 


be used to gauge telephone demand 
end usage. 

If it is deemed of value the trav- 
eling transients and daytime tran- 
sients may also be obtained by 
count or from sources such as hotel 
or apartment house associations, 
transportation companies, or cor- 
don counts of planning commis- 
sions, etc. 

It should not be the thought that 
the three methods outlined cover 
all the means which are at hand 
to procure usable population data 
at reasonable cost. Acquaintance 
with local sources and conditions, 
plus ingenuity, may bring forth 
better methods for particular stud- 
ies than any of the suggestions 
given, or may make valuable sup- 
plements to these suggestions. 

In closing I should like to add 
that telephone companies, or any 
other business units, which have 
instituted carefully-determined pop- 
ulation censuses and estimates to 
guide the engineering of plant and 
sales, and to guide the formulation 
of general policies, have taken a 
decided step toward economical and 
scientific management. 





at the board for duty. 


at a glance. 


a new secretary.” 


” 


as ‘Better never late! 





Dovetailing 


By ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


and there is no method without punctuality.” 

Whether we are keeping an appointment or reporting for 
duty, before setting out we should allow ourselves enough extra 
time to take care of any hindrances we may encounter between 
our starting point and destination. 


| HAS been said that “Method is the very hinge of business; 


We once had an operator in our office who was frequently held 
up by the same train. That train was rarely late but Marjorie 
always made the train her excuse for being late. 

If we have a one-hour lunch period, for example, we should 
be back in time to allow at least five minutes to get ready to report 


There is nothing so disturbing as hurrying into the operating 
room a minute or more late, to relieve an outgoing operator, 
especially if the status of her connections is not well understood 


The customers know nothing about a change of operators. If 
it becomes necessary for them to talk to an operator about a 
certain call and she seems unfamiliar, at the moment, about what 
call is being referred to, they naturally think she is either indif- 
ferent or has forgotten about it. 
the same operator who originally filed the call. 

A story is told about a secretary of George Washington, who 
upon reporting late offered the excuse that his watch was too slow. 
Washington replied: “You must get a new watch or I must get 


MorAL: “ ‘Better late than never’ is not half as good a maxim 


She cannot explain she is not 


























SUBSCRIBERS seldom make unjust reports regarding poor 
service and the exchange manager who follows a system on 
all trouble reports will successfully handle the problem of 


Small Exchange Troubles 





By F. L. WHITAKER 


HE MOST EFFICIENT small 

exchanges are those run _ by 

managers who know the value 
of keeping accurate records covering 
all work being done out in their 
plants. Work and trouble reports are 
carefully checked in order that they 
may know to a certainty just what is 
taking place at all times. Since the 
exchange maintenance involves much 
expense, it is there that a complete 
and accurate record is kept and re- 
viewed often in order to determine 
just how well the subscriber is being 
served. 

In large exchanges trouble reports 
are considered so important that a 
duplicate of each one is kept and 
filed under the subscriber’s telephone 
number, in order that it may be re- 
ferred to at any time from the date 
of installation until the telephone is 
removed, be it one or more years. 

The trouble report passes through 
several hands before it is filed for 
the manager’s inspection. When the 
subscriber reports trouble the oper- 
ator or trouble clerk records, on an 
original and a duplicate “Trouble 
Ticket,” in the actual words of the 
subscriber, the trouble that is being 
experienced. This report or ticket 
(original and duplicate) is immedi- 
ately turned over to the wire chief 
whose duty it is to look into the mat- 
ter promptly and correct the diffi- 
culty. 


Subscribers’ Complaints Are 
Usually Justified 

No subscriber ever makes a com- 
plaint without just cause, and it is 
up to the manager’s agent, who in 
this case is the wire chief, to locate 
the cause of such trouble as com- 
plained about. Upon receiving a 
trouble report the wire chief, in due 
time, tests the subscriber’s line and, 
if necessary, sends a troubleman to 
check the telephone at the subscrib- 
er’s premises. 

The troubleman calls the wire chief 
immediately upon arriving at the 
address shown on the original trou- 
ble report which he has with him; 
and the two check together carefully, 
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using certain routine testing meth- 
ods to determine if there is actual 
trouble in the instrument. Often- 
times it is found that the subscrib- 
er’s telephone is in perfect working 
order and the line appears to be in 
working condition, so the troubleman 
turns the ticket back to the wire 
chief, who reports the complaint “OK 
on test.” 

When many trouble reports 
bearing this familiar mark begin to 
go into the “pink slip” file, the mana- 
ger knows there is a “nigger .in the 
woodpile” and starts out to find him. 
Sometimes the trouble is traced into 
the operating room where students 
are being taught how to operate. 


too 


Again the fault of the service in- 
terruption may not be in the line 
reported but in a certain telephone 
which the complaining subscriber 
has occasion to connect. Few trouble- 
men take the time to inquire with 
whom the subscriber was talking 
when he last experienced the particu- 
lar trouble reported. Frequently this 
uncovers the real trouble. 

Careless, lazy or overworked wire 
chiefs, switchboard men or trouble- 
men often make a trouble look like it 
is clear by signing the report, “OK 
on test’ when in reality little has 
been done to get down to the bottom 
of the matter and locate the cause. 
All troubles have a cause and it is 


the business of the wide-awake 
troubleman and wire chief to find 
out where trouble exists and what 


causes that trouble. 

The simplest form of testing ap- 
paratus is perhaps a dry battery 
with a pair of flexible wires attached. 
An old lineman put it wisely when 
he said: “I don’t know much about 
testing, but I do know that when I 
put two wires together something 
always happens.” 

A battery will make a lot of differ- 
ent kinds of tests but it should al- 
ways have some sort of a device in 
series or multiple (bridged across) 
with it in order to determine the 
value of such tests. To short-circuit 
any battery, even momentarily, is ex- 


pensive and should never be resorted 
to for any purpose. 

The old lineman was right—‘“‘some- 
thing always happens’—but the 
“boss” of the telephone plant always 
has to foot the expense bill. 

In every large exchange test roon 


‘ 


are found voltmeters, ammeters, 
“Dizzy” bell meters, milliam- 
meters, millivoltmeters and other 


testing devices too numerous to men- 
tion. We find some old-time switch- 
board men still using a lineman’s 
magneto test set behind the big 
switchboard, ringing down drops 
through sluggish relays, cords, etc., 
not because they want to, perhaps, 
but because of the fact that a wire 
chief’s desk with test instruments is 
too heavy to lug around. 


Testing Equipment for the 
Troubleman 

The first portable set was a dry cell 
with two wires attached. Then came 
the head telephone, and next the head 
“phone” in series with the dry cell. 
The magneto generator in series 
with a polarized buzzer or bell, volt- 
meter battery and lamp were added 
later. In regular order came the more 
efficient test circuits wtih their deli- 
cate instruments and _ apparently 
complicated circuits, wiring, cams, 
etc. 

The new troubleman need _ not 
worry because he does not have an 
expensive test set to carry with him 
on his daily rounds of shooting 
trouble in the small exchange. No 
manager ever buys an expensive test 
set and turns it over to a new man 
to experiment with. The new man, 
if he is inexperienced in simple test- 
ing, should not expect it. A very 
good motto to follow would be some- 
thing like this: 

“Study to show the manager that 
we can locate trouble with any kind 
of a test set he provides, and in the 
end he may get the vision and buy 
us one that will save him more 
money.” 

Three dry cells, a direct-current 
head receiver, a voltmeter, a milliam- 
meter, a hand generator, a polarized 
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buzzer and a 40-volt common battery 
switchboard lamp—all built into a 
portable case and wired to a few 
cams or keys having high-grade con- 
tacts—will make a fairly complete 
test set for all general purposes 
around the small exchange. 

This, in addition to the regulation 
lineman’s magneto test set or com- 
mon battery exchange lineman’s test 
set, should fit the repairman out very 
completely. With this kind of an out- 
fit, properly put together, he can in 
time learn how to locate almost every 
kind of trouble. 

Like learning our A B C’s, we 
learn our test circuits one at a time. 
We learn what can be done with each 
one, then we work them in combina- 
tion with each other as the occasion 
may require. 

One type of trouble that is easy 
to overlook is a partially broken- 
down receiver cord conductor. This 
is one of the most common troubles 
in a telephone exchange and is very 
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annoying to the subscriber. Al- 
though when tested a cord may ap- 
pear to be in good condition, when 
it is subjected to the usual twisting 
in actual service a cutout will fre- 
quently occur. 

Perhaps the surest way to ascer- 
tain the early breakdown of any 
cord of the tinsel variety is by con- 
necting it to one or two dry cells in 
series with a direct current receiv- 
er. Although this type of receiver 
is apparently obsolete, one may be 
purchased from almost any com- 
pany engaged in rebuilding old tele- 
phone equipment. 

Attach the test clips from the 
cells to the inside receiver cord ter- 
minals of the telephone. After mak- 
ing sure that the contacts are good, 
listen into the receiver while mov- 
ing the cord into many positions. 
This simple procedure has_ saved 
troublemen many long drives. 

If new troublemen have no wire 
chief to check with, oftentimes they 





resort to the “guess” method of de 
termining the cause of certain re 
ceiver troubles and thus frequent]; 
a second and possibly a _ third 
trouble report is received from tha: 
station. 

The low-resistance, direct-current 
receiver has many advantages ove 
that of the regular polarized receiv 
er, due to the fact that it gets its 
magnetic strength direct from the 
current flowing in the coil of the re 
ceiver. Any change or fluctuatio: 
in the testing current is very easily) 
observed by the variation of 
scratchy sounds coming from the 
diaphragm. With the addition of a 
small milliammeter in the circuit, 
this variation cannot only be heard; 
it can actually be seen. It is merely 
a case of series testing all the way 
round. 

As he progresses in his work 
from day to day, the new trouble- 
man will, perhaps, feel the urge for 
more improved testing equipment 
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Western Union's Use of 
Terms, Sleet, Glaze, Etc. 
The distinction between sleet, glaze, 


ice storms, etc., is interestingly dis- 
cussed by A. S. Hill, assistant traffic 


dispatcher of the Western Union Tele- 


graph Co. in New York City. In a re- 
cent letter to TELEPHONY, Mr. Hill 
says: 


“T had occasion to refer to TELEPH- 
ONY of September 25, 1937. In glanc- 
ing over ‘Engineering Data’ by B. C. 
Burden my fell upon the 
‘sleet’ and I was rather surprised to 
find the word used 


eye word 
in connection with 
the formation of ice on wires. 

More than 20 years ago my company 
found it very necessary to differentiate 
between the several forms of precipita- 
tion during near-freezing weather. The 
United States Weather Bureau was re- 
sorted to and the following definitions 
adopted: 


SLEET. A form of water which is in 
a frozen state before reaching the 
ground—either small particles of clear 
ice (often mingled with rain or snow) 
or little snow-like pellets, differing in 
structure from true hail storms, but 
often called winter hail or soft hail— 
shall be known and reported as “‘sleet.”’ 

GLAZE. A thin coating of ice on 
wires, poles or other objects formed by 
rain which freezes after coming in 
contact therewith, shall be known and 
reported as “glaze.” 
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IcE STORMS. When the coating of 
ice on objects formed by rain which 
freezes as it comes in contact and be- 
comes thick and heavy, causing wires, 
branches of trees, etc., to break, it shall 
be known and reported as an “ice 
storm.” 

WET SNOW. When snow is not of a 
dry nature and sticks to wires, build- 
ing up heavy loads, it shall be known 
and reported as “‘wet snow.” 

Prior to the adoption of the fore- 
going reports from the 
field of precipitations other than rain 
were couched in the terms chosen by 
the reporting individuals. Almost in- 
variably further exchange of com- 
munications before the 
exact nature of the precipitation was 


definitions, 


Was necessary 


determined. 
It took little time to educate 
the line forces to use the adopted defi- 


nitions but the result has been grati- 
fying. 


some 


Nowadays it is seldom neces- 
sary to question a report. 

define 
tically no trouble. A 
valuable, 


Sleet, as we it, gives prac- 
report of it is 
because conditions 


under which it is formed are often very 


however, 


similar to those causing glaze, and the 
section of the country reporting can 
be watched closely any 
signals. 

TELEPHONY is received regularly by 
our library and is widely 
throughout the organization. 


for danger 


circulated 
3ecause 


lasting 
copies are 


it contains so many items of 
value and interest, back 
kept on file indefinitely.” 
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Engineer Comments on 
Inductive Coordination Article 
TELEPHONY has received from J. W. 

Wopat, consulting engineer of Fort 

Wayne, Ind., who is well known in the 

Independent telephone field, a discus- 

sion on the paper by J. O’R. Coleman 

and R. H. Huntley published under the 
title of “Inductive Coordination of 

Rural Power Lines and Rural Tele- 

phone Lines” in TELEPHONY of June 10. 

Mr. Wopat comments on it as follows: 
“This paper is interesting and some 

interesting conclusions are brought out 

but to the average layman or telephone 
man not familiar with the 
phenomena of alternating current cir- 


who is 


cuits, a wrong conclusion may result. 
It is the purpose of this discussion to 
bring out some of the things that take 
place which are not covered in the 
paper. 

There is no criticism with the pape1 
as far as it The only objection 
is that its appearance in a journal like 
TELEPHONY which is read by non-tech- 
nical men, might lead them to draw 
faulty conclusions. It is not intended 
to infer that faulty conclusions 
drawn in the paper; but the 


goes. 


are 


conclu- 
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yns drawn and the discussion refer 
only to the influence of the I.T prod- 
t without stating definitely that the 
| T product is only one influence and 
at there are other influences affect- 
g the inter-action between a com- 
unication and a power circuit. 
Table No. 1 shows 28 comparisons. 
Of the 28 comparisons there were nine 
ses where the ground return I.T 
went up when the circuit was con- 
‘rted from uni-grounded to multi- 
ounded neutral, and 19 cases where 
e ground return I.T went down when 
the circuit was converted from uni- 
ounded to multi-grounded neutral. 
he inference which one might draw 
om this table is that multi-grounded 
eutral circuits in 19 cases out of 28 
cause less interference than if the cir- 
cuit were uni-grounded or isolated. 


The facts in the case are that this 
is merely a comparison of the ground 
eturn I.T of an exposure at a certain 
location of a power system, and it must 
be borne in mind that the I.T product 
s not the sole controlling influence or 





nter-action between a power circuit 
nd a communication circuit; there are 
other influences and these actions vary 
with conditions and location. 

By location is meant the location of 
the exposure with reference to the 
power line as a whole. There are gen- 
erally three influences that create 
noise on a paralleling communication 
circuit: (1) The ground return LT, 
(2) the KVT and (3) direct ground 
coupling. 

The influence of each varies very 
materially, depending on where the 
measurement is taken. For instance, 

on main power lines, three-phase, or 
; where long single-phase power lines 
extend many miles beyond the expo- 
sure, the I.T product is the controlling 
influence. Where the exposure is at 
the far end of the power system or 
short single-phase extension, the KVT 
controls. Thus, it will be noted that 
to draw a general conclusion without 
pecifying all the conditions which sur- 
round it will lead one to a faulty an- 
wer. 

It is hard to visualize or draw a 
conclusion of Table No. 1 and it can- 
not be said that such findings would 
} result under all conditions. The inter- 
iction of a grounded power circuit 
with a communication circuit is entirely 
different from the inter-action of a 
ini-grounded circuit that is grounded 
it the source, or an isolated circuit. 

In an isolated or uni-grounded cir- 

uit the residual or unbalance is gen- 
erally the harmonic charging current. 
[In a multi-grounded circuit it is: 
(1) The harmonic charging current, 
(2) harmonic components of the load 
‘urrents and (3) harmonic com- 
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ponents of the transformer charging 
currents. All are residuals or unbal- 
anced components. 


The influence of these residuals or 
unbalances act differently on a metal- 
lic circuit than on a grounded com- 
munication circuit. The paper states 
that this difference is in the order of 
100 to 1. This difference is to be ex- 
pected because in a metallic communi- 
cation circuit the inter-action would be 
largely due to the unbalance of the 
two sides of the circuit, which in a 
normal communication circuit is very 
small. In a grounded communication 
circuit we have a complete or 100 per 
cent unbalance, and its action is 
parallel to the residual or unbalances 
of the power system. 

If this paper is viewed in the light 
of the comparison of Table No. 1 and 
the conclusions arrived at — namely 
that the inter-action between a power 
circuit and a metallic communication 
circuit is inconsequential irrespective 
of grounding conditions of a power 
system—and ignoring the action be- 
tween a power system and a grounded 
communication circuit, such conclu- 
sions are without foundation. 





Further, the assumption that a 
grounded communication circuit is ob- 
solete and has no place in the com- 
munication field, is equally without 
foundation. It is needless to say that 
the metallic communication circuit 
gives better service than a grounded 
communication circuit; but it must be 
admitted that a grounded communica- 
tion circuit serves a definite purpose, 
and in a great many communities it 
is the only economical way of furnish- 
ing service to a community. 

Therefore, it must not be sold down 
the river as being worthless. To as- 
sume that the grounded telephone cir- 
cuit is obsolete and that, therefore, it 
can be destroyed by paralleling it with 
grounded power systems seems to be 
going beyond the realm of reasonable 
fair play. If power interests want to 
build cheap grounded power systems it 
is their privilege, but this privilege 
should not be exercised at the expense 
of a grounded telephone circuit. 

It is needless to say that for the last 
25 years power companies have built 
power lines paralleling both metallic 
and grounded telephone circuits. As 
to the question of inductive interfer- 
ence, while it was of substantial mo- 
ment, it was possible in almost all 
cases to clear up the condition by 
utilizing proper coordination means. 
These power circuits are either delta 
isolated systems or uni-grounded sys- 
tems. The big problem of inductive 
interference appeared when the REA 
and the private power companies be- 
gan to build grounded power lines.” 
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BATTLE WON ON 

WAGE-HOUR 
(Concluded from page 10) 
plicable to switchboard operators at 
telephone exchanges having less than 
500 stations. The special commit- 
tee of the telephone association felt 
that this exemption was inadequate, 
but it also felt that an exemption 
of even this size better than 
none at all. 

Through the active work of Sena- 
tor Herring and other Senators who 
were interested in helping the small 
telephone exchanges, the Herring 
bill was passed by the Senate on 
August 1. 


was 


Mrs. Mary T. Norton, chairman of 
the House labor committee, who had 
shown a sympathetic understanding 
of the problem of small telephone 
exchanges throughout all of these 
maneuverings, called a special meet- 
ing of her committee on the morn- 
ing of August 3. The committee ap- 
proved the bill at that meeting and 
reported it out favorably that same 
day. 

That afternoon the bill was taken 
up by the House of Representatives 
and passed. As has been previously 
stated it was signed by President 
Roosevelt on the evening of August 
9, 1939. 

The bill was handled on the floor 
of the House by Robert Ramspeck of 
Georgia, a ranking member of the 
House labor committee, who has for 
many months kept himself in touch 
with the situation of the small Inde- 
pendent companies and has done all 
that he could to help them. 

An unusual feature of this situa- 
tion was that there was practically 
no controversy over or objection to 
this relief for small telephone ex- 
changes. Joseph Martin, the Repub- 
lican floor leader of the House, went 
to the front on the floor for the pas- 
sage of the Herring bill; and the 
assistance given by many Represent- 
atives made a convincing showing 
that the question was not a partisan 
one and that the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association had 
proved its case. 

From January 17 until August 9 
there was not a day when members 
or representatives of the special 
telephone committee were not in 
Washington working on this matter. 
Every day and almost every hour of 
every day new questions arose that 
had to be settled immediately. The 
committee was fortunate in having 
the constant assistance of officers of 
the association and of people in the 
field. 

President B. L. Fisher of the asso- 
ciation was in Washington prac- 
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tically all of the time. Louis Pitcher, 
executive vice-president, spent many 
weeks there between the times of his 
attendance at state conventions. C. 
C. Deering, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, also spent many 
weeks in Washington and A. L. 
Geiger, general counsel of the asso- 
ciation, was there constantly. S. A. 
Lane, president of the Arkansas 
Independent Telephone Association, 
was in Washington from the middle 
of March until the end of the battle. 

Great help was given to the spe- 
cial committee of the association by 
Judge W. F. Boggess, of Del Rio, 
Texas, who spent a number of weeks 
in Washington representing certain 
Independent companies in Texas. 
J. L. Milligan of Kansas City, Mo., 
was in Washington for more than 
two months and Colonel James N. 
Cox, of Cookeville, Tenn., also spent 
a number of weeks there working on 
this proposition. 

The committee has publicly stated 
that the success of its activities 
came about largely because of the 
heartfelt assistance given it at all 
times from the field. The secre- 
taries of the various state telephone 
associations were constantly on the 
alert day and night. Representative 
telephone men throughout the United 
States helped in every way that they 
could; some by personal visits to 


Washington and others by telegranr s 
and letters to their Representativ: s 


in Congress. The committee stats 
that without that help it could n 
have accomplished anything in this 
matter. 

The committee also recognizes t} 
valuable advice and assistance give 
by many important members of th: 
Congress. In addition to those ;: 
ready mentioned are Representatives 
Graham Barden of North Carolin: 
Leo Allen of Illinois, Sam Raybu: 
of Texas, W. F. Norrell of Arka 
and Senators John Miller « 
Arkansas and Elbert Thomas 
Utah, the latter being chairman ot 
the Senate committee on educatic 
and labor. 


Sas, 


Wage-Hour Administrator A) 
drews cooperated closely with th: 
association’s special committee ar 
was very helpful with his sym- 
pathetic understanding of the situ: 


tion of the small companies 
WwW wv 


Nebraska Companies to 

Pay Franchise Taxes 

The Nebraska state board of equal 

zation again voted this year to includ 
telephone companies in the list of con 
porations that must pay taxes on frar 
chises. This constitutes a part of the 
search for additional taxes for support 
of the state government. 





Obituary 


JOHN JOSEPH GILBERT, 
president and a director of the Inter- 
Standard Electric Corp. and 
manager of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., died in 
his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 26, 
at the age of 67. 


vice- 


national 
export 


Among his business associates Mr. 
Gilbert credited with being one 


of the pioneers in extending the sale 


was 


and use of the telephone in foreign 
countries. Over a period of years, be- 
ginning shortly after the Spanish- 


War, he 
having played a conspicuous part in 


American was described as 


the sales of equipment made in the 
United States to South America and 
Europe. 


The result was the development of 
a large export business for the West- 
ern Electric Co., which was transferred 
to the International Western Electric 
in 1918 with the organization of that 
company, and later to International 
Standard Electric through the _ pur- 
chase, in 1925, of the International 
Western Electric firm by the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 


Mr. Gilbert was born in Brooklyn on 


April 11, 1872, and at the age of 1+ 
entered the employ of the Westen 
Electric Co. He was at first a stenog 
rapher and became the secretary to the 
late Harry B. Thayer, who was, at 
later time, the president of the Ame) 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Gilbert’s success in selling tele 
phone equipment to foreign customers 
led to his being appointed the export 
sales manager of Western Electric Co. 
and later to the same post in the su 
cessor company. 

This company was purchased by th: 
I. T. & T. in September, 1925, and th: 
International Standard Electric Co 


formed to continue its foreign bus 


ness. Mr. Gilbert joined the newly 
organized firm in the same capacity 
and in 1929 was made a director a: 


well as a director of the Internationa 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Sout! 
America and of the Federal Telegraph 
Co. It was at that time that he was 
appointed vice-president of the Inte) 
national Standard Electric. 

Surviving Mr. Gilbert are his widow ; 
a daughter, Miss Lucy Gilbert, and 
son, Vincent. 
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The Operators’ Corner 





By MAYME WORKMAN 


iffie Supervisor, The Hlinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il 


VINE sisters work in same 
department of one Illinois 


telephone company. No. 375 


<‘\HOULD sisters be employed as 

telephone operators? This ques- 

tion has been discussed pro and 

yn and, of course, there are advan- 

tages and disadvantages in follow- 
gy this practice. 

A large telephone company in Illi- 
ois has the distinction of having 
ine sisters working in the same 
lepartment—the traffic department. 
The positions held by the members 
f this family are: Chief matron, 
assistant evening chief operator, 
schedule clerk, two are supervisors 
ind four are operators. 

It is not unusual in a large organ- 
ization to find two sisters or two 
brothers, or a mother and daughter, 
or a father and son among the ranks 
f the employes; in some cases, three 
r four members of the same family 
are employed. But nine members of 
. family, working for the same com- 
any and in the same department is 
indeed an unusual record. 

The first member of this family 
was employed by the telephone com- 
any as an operator. She liked the 
work so well that a year later an- 
ther sister sought employment, and 
that is the way it has gone down the 
ne until the present record has been 
established. 

Whether or not sisters should be 
‘mployed is a question to be decided 
by the management of a telephone 
ompany. Some companies do and 
some don’t. But the fact remains 
that here is concrete evidence there 
must be something to the telephone 
business when it can attract nine 
members from one family into its 
ranks. 

Employes of the traffic depart- 
ment know what this attraction is: 
The thrill and fascination of having 
our fingers on the pulse of the 
eartbeat of an entire nation; the 
satisfactory remuneration received 
for your work, and ordinarily, the 
issurance of steady employment; the 
hances for advancement in the traf- 
ic department; the telephone com- 
pany’s consideration of its employes’ 
omfort, health and safety; and the 
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satisfaction of being of service to 
others. 

A combination of these things has 
a magnetic appeal to a young woman 
with a desire to develop a successful 
career in the business world of to- 
day. 

Young men frequently follow in 
their fathers’ footsteps in seeking 
employment in the telephone field as 
is evidenced by the interesting series 
of “Fathers and Sons” articles ap- 
pearing in this journal. 

It is a fine tribute to the telephone 
industry to have young women seek 
employment in a business where a 
sister, a father, a mother, or a 
brother is already employed and for 
a young man to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. On a “T” ticket where the TTC 
is responsible for clearing the 
circuit, shall the operator clear 
verbally regardless of whether it 


is an MX or a one switch connec- 
tion? 


to 


Wrong party reached. Calling 
party does not wish further at- 
tempts made to reach called 
party. Do you use a green pen- 
cil for line through calculagraph 
stamp? 

3. Should a tributary send a mes- 
senger upon a request from an 
office other than her own toll 
center? 

4. What phrase is used if a request 

is received from the called sta- 

tion to make the call collect? 


5. Please explain how ticket would 
read if previous to time to AG it, 
it is held AG 9:00 a.m. next 
day and no chargeable report had 
been obtained, would the filing 
time be encircled the next day in 
“Filing time” space? 


The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 31. 








Protect Your Subscribers’ 
Stations Against Hazards 
from Lightning or Light and 


Power Lines 


Provide the protection your subscribers need. Use Type “O”—a high 


quality sub-station protector for both indoor and outdoor use. Mounted 


outdoors, it is available to maintenance men at all times. Type “O” is 


equipped with True Gap Lightning Arresters and Fuses. 
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SUB-STATION PROTECTOR 


TERMINAL AND PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


‘COOK - 


COOK ELECTRIC CG.. 2700 SOUTHPORT AVE. CHICAGO 
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‘Way Back When—Blow Torches 
Were Used in Manholes 


By Doc, THE TROUBLE SHOOTER 


I certainly have been lucky for, dur- 
ing all my of dangerous tele- 
phone work, I have never been injured 
seriously. True, I have had some nar- 
row escapes though, and if fear could 
kill a man I most surely would 
be here today. 


years 


not 


Down in our country in the old days 
it was common practice to splice all 


crossing poles, some of them being 
over 70 feet high. An overlap joint 
was cut at the splice, bolts placed 


through the two sections and then the 
entire splice thoroughly wrapped with 
iron wire. This splice was most diffi- 
cult to climb over because the 
wrap was so long it could not be passed 
with one step, and we had to set our 
hooks in the narrow strip of wood 
where the wire separated to clear the 
bolts. “That was ticklish business and 
had to be done with care. 


wire 


Woodpeckers would hollow out large 
holes in the heart of poles for their 
nests and often weakened them con- 
siderably. One day, when climbing a 
high spliced pole which was weakened 
by woodpecker holes so that I was 
scared anyway, I had passed over the 
splice when suddenly a gust of wind 
caused the pole to lurch to one side. 

This move nearly jarred my teeth 
loose and my hooks out of the pole. 
Then as the wind eased up the pole 
lurched back and that just about 
spelled my finish. I thought I was 
a goner for sure and that the pole had 
broken at one of the woodpecker holes. 
Apparently all that had happened, how- 
ever, was that the wood had shrunk 
making the splice so loose that it per- 
mitted the pole to sway and thus my 
scare, 

Some real scares were had from 
burning gas in manholes while I was 
working as a _ cable-splicer’s 
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helper. 
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One time the splicer, as he was finish- 
ing a splice, called for a lighted blow 
torch. I handed it to him. He just 
started to play the flame on one end 
of the splice when the gas ignited and 
the of the conduit blew 
through the manhole and out the next 
one up the hill, which happened to 
be open at that time. 


a flame size 


The splicer kept his head; he hugged 
the side of the manhole and cleared 
the flame. He was uninjured except 
that the buttons on his vest were 
scorched, and it is a mighty good thing 
that he was not a “fatty.” The gas 
burned itself out in a few seconds. 
Perhaps all that saved the splicer was 
that the next manhole was open. 

Another time a splicer whom I was 
helping was not so lucky in a gas fire. 
He had just finished off one end of 
the sleeve with a blow torch and turned 
toward the duct entrance to finish the 
other end when the gas came in 
through the duct, ignited and blew out 
the top of the manhole. The splicer 
instantly dropped to the bottom of the 
manhole where he just cleared the 
flame. 


After a few seconds, as it became 


pretty hot there, he got scared and 
started to climb out of the manhole 
through the roaring flame. I pulled 
him out and, seeing that his hands 
and face were white, realized that he 
was severely burned. The manhole 
was in the middle of a busy street 
and I knew that it could not be 
left open. I told him to rush to the 


drug store on a nearby corner for first 
aid treatment and I would follow when 
I had replaced the manhole cover. 

It was fortunate that a doctor had 
an office in the same building and hap- 
pened to be in the drug store at the 
time. When I arrived the splicer was 
in the doctor’s office and was all doped 
up with some black stuff. We rushed 
him to the hospital, where he remained 
for six long weeks. They said that 


Talk Things Over 


immediate treat 
would have probably died 
terribly marked from th 


had he not received 
ment, he 
He was 
burns. 

This man made a mistake by not 
remaining at the bottom of the hole, 
for the gas burned itself out in about 
a minute. Probably the greatest mis- 
take he made was using a blow torch 
in a manhole. Most companies now 
a-days forbid the use of a blow torch 
in underground cable work. For one, 
I think it is a mighty good idea. 

As an extra precaution manholes are 
tested for gas and if there is the slight- 
est possibility that gas is present or 
may enter a manhole, it is ventilated 
and kept ventilated all the time a man 
is working in it. This is as it should 
be because human life is entirely too 
precious to take needless chances with 
anything so deadly. 
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Telephone Analyzer Demon- 
strates Service Station Problems 

Through demonstrations being given 
in the Iowa area of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., with the “Rural 
Telephone Analyzer,” an exhibit re- 
cently developed and constructed in 
that area, service station line custom- 
ers are given a complete picture of the 
problems involved in proper mainte- 
nance of rural lines and equipment. 

Demonstrations given with the anal- 
yzer before groups of service station 
customers consist of setting up power 
line induction on a grounded telephone 
line and eliminating the power line 
noise through metallicizing and trans- 
posing the line; showing the effect of 
good and poor splices in a line and the 
kind of tools required to make proper 
splices; and demonstrating how good 
and poor batteries, transmitters, re- 
ceivers, ringers, magneto generators 
and cords affect the quality of tele- 
phone service. 

With the analyzer it is possible to 
develop a situation similar to the con- 
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ion created when more receivers are 
hooks than necessary for a conver- 
tion on a rural line and show how 
the transmission quality is reduced. 
e analyzer can also create a line leak 
ch as caused by lines buried in trees, 
ijown on fences, wires off insulators 
ich are missing from crossarms or 
ackets, and dirty protection blocks 
arresters. 
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In addition to the demonstration, 
ephones of service station line cus- 
mers, which have been brought to 
meeting upon the telephone com- 
ny manager’s suggestion, are tested 
th the analyzer for the purpose of 
termining their condition. 
Through the use of a power level 
dicator, located in the center of the 
oard, a tel-ohm meter, battery gauge 
nd loudspeaker, visual and audible 
ests are made. 


‘he equipment assembled on the 
board also consists of two magneto 
telephones, one having defective parts 
and the other being in good condition; 
a set of defective batteries and a set 
of good batteries; a receiver equipped 
with a cord containing broken wires; 
a receiver used to carry test tone to 
telephone instruments; a miniature 
power line; a telephone line which has 
been converted from grounded to me- 
tallic and then transposed; and various 
switches, ground rods, examples of 
poor and good splices, and a protector. 


Demonstrations and suggestions for 
eliminating causes of unsatisfactory 
rural telephone service are presented 
before service station line customers 
at their annual meetings and at meet- 
ings which are encouraged by North- 
western Bell company managers. 


Here and There 


im the Field 





Old Home-Made Telephone 
in Interesting Exhibit 

The resurrection of two old-time 
telephone sets in 1937, during the con- 
version of the Coupeville (Wash.) ex- 
change of the West Coast Telephone 
Co. to automatic operation, disclosed 
some interesting history of the tele- 
phone in the far West. Coupeville, 
which is one of Washington’s earliest 
settlements, has a well-preserved block- 
house, dated 1852. 

When the telephones were discov- 
ered by the installers, Robert C. Hum- 
nel, equipment engineer of the West 
Coast company, became much _ inter- 
ested in their outstanding appearances. 
Realizing that the old sets probably 
possessed some interesting history, he 
decided to find out more about them. 

His task was made easier due to a 
nameplate on each set upon which was 
engraved a number and a _ notice, 
“Property of O. S. Van Olinda.” In- 
quiries were made and finally Mr. Van 
Olinda was located in Vashon, Wash. 
The mention of the old sets recalled to 
Mr. Van Olinda’s memory his early 
days in the telephone business—days 
when life in Coupeville moved very 
deliberately and primeval forests made 
wire communication uncertain and ex- 
pensive but very necessary. 

Late in 1901 Mr. Van Olinda organ- 
ized the Eclipse Telephone Co. in 
Coupeville. The original company was 
composed of 24 business men and 
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farmers incorporated to operate as a 
local cooperative group. Shares of 
stock sold at $35 each, paid for the 
lines and the telephones. The company 
started with nearly 13 miles of open- 
wire. The line being of the ground re- 
turn type, furnished plenty of cross- 
talk, but subscribers preferred that 
to paying higher rates of $2.50 to $4 
per month for Sunset (Bell) company 
service. At that time the Eclipse com- 
pany charged only 50 cents a month 
for service. 


Mr. Van Olinda built the first switch- 
board used by the company and he and 
his wife had charge of the board. As 
manager he was given the privilege of 
renting his own telephones to non-sub- 
scribers in return for keeping up line 
repairs. As freight rates were high on 
assembled instruments from the East, 
he bought parts, “clothed them in na- 
tive fir,” and rented his home-made 
sets for one dollar per month. The 
sets found during the changeover were 
part of his private stock. One had 
originally been sold to a subscriber and 
the other had been used by a friend 
who failed to turn it in when Mr. Van 
Olinda left Coupeville. 


At one time the Eclipse company 
had a line strung through the timber 
on trees to Langley, Wash., but the 
high cost of maintenance quickly 
caused the service to be abandoned. 


In 1908 Mr. Van Olinda built and 
operated a wireless telegraph station 





TYPE 12 
SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR 


You can get full protection with 
lower maintenance costs by installing 
the SANDS Type 12 Indoor Protector. 
Its Type 2105 Discharge Block is self 
grounding on heavy currents, and auto- 
matically resets itself when the current 
ceases. Eliminates re-setting expense, 
and —best of all—you're assured of 
constant, unfailing protection. Put 
Type 12 at the top of your next supply 
order. 
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2105 discharge blocks. Inside Mounting. 
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which gave the Eclipse company a long 
distance outlet. At that time he trans- 
mitted his messages to the Pacific Wire- 
less Telegraph Co. in Port Townsend, 
Wash., or to the navy operator at Fort 
Ward in Seattle, Wash. The 
were then turned over to the 
Union. 


messages 
Western 


Mr. Van Olinda remembers that in 





telephone and the letter Mr. Van 
Olinda had written to Mr. Hummel de- 
scribing his early experiences. 

The telephones connected to 
service—the old set being 
nected to a ring-down line 
the toll board and the 
the regular 


were 
give con- 
circuit on 
new handset to 
exchange service. 


The display aroused considerable in- 


those days his Bell competitor, the terest. The old telephone set capably 
i ae 7 
Vj] { 
\ j fit ay 
ie Call if a ts ne LV 
*Cicdes 
1939 
“e When the movie, ‘Story of 





* he Story of 


ALEXANDER GRAN 


of the 
order to 


Sunset company (now a 
Pacific Bell company), in 
reach Seattle had to switch at Anacor- 
tes, and again at Mt. Vernon, which 
enabled him to consistently beat the 
Bell on with his written mes 


sages. 


part 


speed 


The Eclipse 
in May, 
ers until 


company began service 
1902, and served its subscrib- 


June 1, 1909, when it took a 


farmers’ line contract with the Sunset 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Follow- 
ing this, Mr. Van Olinda left Coupe- 


ville and took up other employment. 


During the company’s existence the 


officers were F. A. LeSourd, president; 
O. S. Van Olinda, secretary, and A. W. 
Cook, treasurer. Early advertising of 
the telephone company which appeared 
on its statements, merely listed the 
names of the company officers. How- 
ever, on the statements of the Eclipse 


Wireless 
advertising message 


Telegraph Co. appeared an 
which read: ‘‘Con- 
necting with Eclipse Telephone Co. and 
Pacific Wireless Telegraph Co. 
to All Parts of the World.” 
At the time the “Story of Alexander 
Graham Bell’ was on the screen of the 
largest movie theater in Everett, 
Wash., the theater manager cooper- 
ated with the West Coast company and 
allowed it to set up a display consist- 
ing of the old telephone, the latest type 
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THESE PHONES AR 
YOUR CONVEIUCH 
YOUR FRIENDS AIM 
THEM ABOUT . . 


AMERICA'S MOST THRILLING STC 


Alexander Graham Bell,” was 
shown at a theater in Everett, 
Wash., this working display of 
old and new telephones at- 


FOR tracted much attention. 


‘ 


demonstrated that it was as useful as 
ever, by successfully transmitting and 
receiving conversations. 


— 


Pacific Coast Ship Operators’ 
Use of Radiotelephones 
Through its 
KOU, 
Southern 
provides a 


phone 


station 
Pedro, Calif., the 
Telephone Co. 
tele- 
well 


radiotelephone 
near San 
California 
24-hour 
which 


ship-to-shore 
service is being 
patronized by ship owners. 

The company furnishes a general 
service for those 
nature—to be made or re- 
from land telephones. 
This type of service provides for con- 
nection through station KOU 
any land telephone and any 
between two vessels. 


whose calls are of a 
random 
ceived local 
between 


vessel or 


Dispatching service is furnished for 
ship particularly 
vessel operators requiring communica- 
tion facilities between their ships and 
a particular land telephone, 
the home-office or the 
telephone. 


owners commercial 


such as 
tug-dispatcher’s 


Pleasure craft owners were 
the first to realize the 
the service 


among 
possibilities of 
and their experiences soon 
that the radiotelephone was 
useful not only in recreational activi- 
ties but was also of value for social, 


proved 





For di 
patching work and keeping in tou 


business and emergency calls. 
with boats engaged in active servi 
tug-boat operators have found that t] 
than a few 
ous characteristics. 


service has more merito) 
Operators of mobile barges rely « 
the radiotelephone to advise the ho. 
office of the progress made on lo 
hauls. In times of breakdown t 
ship-telephone provides a quick metho 
of obtaining shipment of needed rep: 
parts. 
Other 
phone 
who now 


radiote 
operato 


beneficiaries of the 
system are cannery 
advance informatio 
of arrival of fishing boat 
of the catch. Such info 
mation enables the operators: to pla 
their 


care for the 


receive 
on the time 
and the size 
daily operations to adequats 
incoming boats with the 
loads of fish. 

freighters whic 
formerly had no method of commu 
with the 
adequately demonstrated its value. As 
for the freighter ca 
tains to inform the land forces of a) 


To small coastwise 


cation shore the system ha 


it is now possible 


rival time, arrangements for docking 
and help for unloading can be made 
advance. 

Figures released by the Southe 


California Telephone Co. in 


revealed that 


Januar’) 
approximately 400 ves 
sels were licensed by the FCC 
ate the facilities for use in 
with the company’s’ radiotelephon: 
station KOU. At that time 233 yachts, 
103 fishing boats, 23 tugs and mobil 
barges, several state and county patrol 


to ope 


onnection 


boats, water taxis, ferry boats, mu 


nicipal fire boats and freighters were 
using the service. 

To care for vessels out of 
KOU, two 
San Francisco and 
Wash.—are 
Telephone & 


ary 82 vessels equipped with 


range 01 
stations—K2H 
KOW at Seattle, 
maintained by the Pacif 
Telegraph Co. In Janu 
radiotel 
apparatus operated out of San 


station 


phone 
Francisco and 83 out of Seattle. 
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Some Telephone Things 
| Didn't Know Until Now 
By OscaR WILL TELL 
That the 
summer-fall issue of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac telephone directory for Wash 
ington, D. C., book she 


295,000 copies of the new 


would fill a 
eight miles long. 

That during the past 
teletypewriter exchange 
grown to a total of over 
scribers’ stations. 

That New York leads the 
cities in the —— number of tele- 
phones with 1,623,117, which is more 


seven years 
service has 


12,000 sub- 


world’s 


telephones than in all France. 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 





-CC Broadens Scope of 
Interstate Toll Rate Study 
The Federal 


ssion on 


Com- 
8 adopted on its 
vn motion an order which broadened 

investigation of the interstate toll 
ites of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
aph Co. in the state of Washington 
to an investigation of the interstate 
lephone the Pacific 


Communications 
August 


charges for all 
oast states. 

The FCC in its 
sstigation 


order said that in- 
should be entered into the 
charges, classifications, services 


ites, 
nd practices, applicable to the inter- 
communication furnished 
vithin the entire territory served by 
he Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
ind its subsidiaries the Bell Telephone 
Nevada and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. In enlarging the 


state service 


Co. of 


scope of the investigation the order 
pecified the Pacific company and its 
subsidiaries by name, and stated that 
time and place of the hearings 
would be determined later. 
Naming the state of Washington as 
complainant and the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. as respondent 
the investigation, the order ex- 
lained that as any determination that 
ight be made on the basis of the 


Washington state complaint would af- 
feet only a portion of the existing rates 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and its subsidiaries, it was neces- 
sary to expand the inquiry to include 
he complete the 


territory served by 


Pacific Bell company. 


_— 


REA Project Ordered to 


De-energize Interfering Lines 
the Nebraska 
tailway Commission, on August 
), ordered the Eastern Nebraska Pub- 
c Power district to de-energize 40 
rural lines in which it has 
invested, because their oper- 


By a 


State 


two-to-one vote 


niles of its 
$40,000 
ition makes impossible effective use of 
parallel lines of the Eagle Independent 
lelephone Co. which the 


irea east of Lincoln. 


operates in 


Commissioner F. A. Good, who dis- 
sented, said that telephone companies 
that have funds with which to pay the 
cost of metallicizing lines should do so 
n pursuance of a good neighbor policy 
which would result in patrons also be- 
ing able to 
that 
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service. 


should 


electric 
without funds 


secure 


Those are 


1939 


borrow the necessary money and amor- 
tize the loan over a period of years by 
increasing rates 25 cents a month, the 
usual differential between metallic and 
grounded service. 
Commissioner Duane T. Swanson, in 
the majority opinion, says that when 
the power district, which is financed 
entirely by funds loaned by the Rural 
Electrification Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was granted authority to 
build its lines in the area, it agreed to 
protect the rights of the telephone 
company to the extent of paying for 


the materials necessary to remove in- 
ductive interference due to the fact 
that they were grounded lines. The 


telephone company was to furnish the 
labor. The arrangement was mutually 


satisfactory and this policy was main- 


tained for a time under the order of 
the commission. 
Later the REA, arguing that this 


constituted a distinct betterment which 
increased the value of the telephone 


lines, declined to continue any such 
agreements. It said that if it metal- 
licized all grounded telephone lines, 


the 
electric 


amount available for supplying 


service to farmers would be 
curtailed. 

“It was stated by those acting under 
authority of REA,” says the majority 
opinion, “‘that if the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission insisted upon its 
order that undue inductive interfer- 
ence should be removed at the cost— 
partially at the applicant 
power district, there would be no more 
funds allocated to Nebraska for the 
building of public power district elec- 
tric lines. 


least—of 


“It would appear that this order was 
made with the full knowledge of the 


Nebraska statutes and the duties of 
the commission thereunder. This or- 
der is in direct conflict with the stat- 


utes of the state and seemingly a vir- 
tual notice to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission that its jurisdiction in 
Nebraska is subject to orders from the 
REA.” 


The 


commission declines to accept 
that conclusion. It says that the stat- 
utes are clear and mandatory; that 
they require the commission to make 


such orders and prescribe such terms 
and conditions for the location, 
struction and operation of the pro- 
posed lines as may be just and reason- 
able so that the rights of all parties, 
including the general public, are pro- 


con- 


CHECK 


these characteristics 


in your 
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Cells used in the Twin-Six battery are pro- 
tected by Chrome’ —an ingredient which pre- 
vents power loss while the battery is standing 
idle— either when stored or between periods 
of use. As a result, dependable high working 
voltage is always ready for service — giving 
improved transmission and clearer reception. 
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Why not figure your costs per month of serv- 
ice? See what a difference Burgess Twin-Sixes 
make in your profit statement. 
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Ease of handling and instal- 
lation are features of this new 
Burgess design. Why not 
order a supply today? The 
cost is only 49¢ in lots of 30 
(57¢ in Pacific territory). 
Freight paid to your telephone 
exchanges. 

BURGESS BATTERY 


COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 





Burgess Twin-Six 
Holder — 10¢ 
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Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 








Crapo Galvanized Wire 
and Steel Strand can be 
spliced and served without 
injury to the heavy, protect- 
ive zinc coating. The perfect 
adhesion of this tough, ductile 
coating to the wire enables it 
to withstand sharp bending and 
twisting, produces corrosion- 
resisting joints, makes for long- 
er life, lower maintenance costs. 


Crapo Galvanized Seven-wire 
Steel Strand and Telephone 
Wire are readily available 
in all standard grades and 
sizes from representative 
Supply Jobbers. = 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. § 
_ MUNCIE, « INDIANA *e 





You can use Everstick An- 
chors with complete confi- 
dence in their holding power 
—safety and long life. Made 
of Malleable Iron, built to 
stand the toughest guying 
service — known and recom- 
mended by leading engineers 
everywhere. 





















EVERSTICK 
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FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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tected. The commission says that this 
clearly makes it the duty of the com- 
mission to protect the rights of tele- 
phone companies, where prior occu- 
pants, whose service is rendered un- 
workable or unreasonably difficult by 
reason of the construction of parallel 
electric lines. 

If this is not sufficient, attention is 
called to another law which states all 
lines hereafter constructed for the 
transmission of electric current on pub- 
lic highways shall provide sufficient 
clearance between such lines and ex- 
isting properly-constructed telephone 
and telegraph lines so that reasonable 
safety, operation and efficiency of ex- 
isting lines shall not be interfered 
with. The commission says the claims 
that grounded lines are not properly- 
constructed lines is puerile. These 
lines have served to give cheap service 
to thousands of farmers, and serve the 
purpose for which they were intended. 

The commission’s original order 
having made non-interference a con- 
dition and the district having con- 
structed and energized its lines there- 
under, it should be bound by those 
conditions and should now be willing 
to place the complainant in status quo 
by de-energizing such of its lines as in- 
terfere. 

The evidence, the commission de- 
clares, is undisputed that the interfer- 
ence has made telephone lines noisy 
and their use at times impossible. The 
duty of the commission is plain. It 
would like to see farmers served by 
both types of operation, but it is not 
up to it to decide between those who 
prefer one service to the other, in view 
of the law. 


New Chairman of Illinois 
Commerce Commission 

Dr. Paul J. Raver, Oak Park, IIL, 
on July 26 was appointed chairman of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission by 
Governor Horner. Dr. Raver, who is 
acting director of public utility courses 
at Northwestern University, succeeds 
James M. Slattery who was appointed 
U. S. Senator last April. Dr. Raver 
has been acting chairman without title 
since Chairman Slattery’s resignation. 
He had been the commission’s executive 
officer. 

Dr. Raver was appointed by the gov- 
ernor to the commission’s department 
of rates and research in 1933. That 
same year he received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in commerce and 
economics at Northwestern. He took 
an engineering degree at the University 
of Nebraska in 1917, after which he 
entered the army and served overseas 
as a lieutenant of field artillery. 





The new chairman was appointed !y 
the governor in 1936 to supervise t 
commission’s work on rural electrific:- 
tion in Illinois. Last February 2 
while Governor Horner was ill in Fk 
ida, Senator Slattery, then chairma 
named Dr. Raver executive officer. 

In addition to holding the rank 
professor of public utilities at Nort 
western, Dr. Raver acts, on a part 
time basis, as chairman of the unive 
sity’s courses on that subject. He 
chairman of the editorial board of tl 
Journal of Land and Public Utilit 
Economics, and is on the board of di- 
rectors of the Northwestern alumni 
association. 
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Rate Reduction on Bell 


Private Line Service 

The American Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. announced on August 10 
that, effective September 16, rate r« 
ductions aggregating $1,000,000 an 
nually would be put into effect on its 
private line and wire services. Ths 
company also filed schedules of the re- 
duced tariffs with the Federal Com 
munications Commission in Washing- 
ton for approval of the move. 

Large Wall Street brokerage con- 
cerns with extensive wire connections 
will be the main beneficiaries of the 
reduced rates. Banks, security houses 
and industrial customers with private 
line facilities also will benefit. For 
some time past the wire houses of Wall 
Street have been negotiating with rep 
resentatives of the long lines division 
of A. T. & T. Co. in an effort to ob- 
tain revised rates. 

Officials of the company said August 
10 that the move had been made in an 
effort to simplify and improve rate 
structures of customers using private 
line service. It was estimated by the 
company that between 700 and 800 
clients including some industrial and 
transportation companies, would bene- 
fit from the reduction. 
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Improves Facilities After 
Complaint Is Filed 

The Terral Telephone Co., of Terral, 
Okla., will install a new 50-line switch- 
board and make other improvements to 
its plant within the next 60 days. 

J. E. Frisk, manager of the com- 
pany, through his representative, H. W. 
Hubenthal, secretary, Oklahoma Tele- 
phone Association, told the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, at a hearing 
on July 25, that the improvements 
would be made if the commission would 
continue a complaint against the com- 
pany filed by B. Richardson, telephone 
engineer of the commission. 


The complaint charged that the com- 
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Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 25 


1. The TTC operator follows 
the same procedure as the 
OTC with respect to clear- 
ing the circuit. 

2. “aA 


written in green 
across the calculagraph 
stamp, followed by the 


Supervisor’s personal num- 
ber. The supervisor will 
also enter an explanation on 
the back of the ticket. 

3. No. 

4. Say, “Will 
please? 


you hang up, 

I will call you.” 

5. The time at which the call- 
ing party reported himself 
ready to talk is entered, en- 
circled in the “Filing time’”’ 
space. 











had failed to maintain its cen- 
tral office equipment at Terral in a 
manner to give satisfactory service to 
subscribers. In view of the company’s 
proposal to improve its plant the case 
was continued to September 26. 
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Commission Protests Sale 
of Southern Bell Debentures 

The Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission on July 24, in a 
communication to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, charged the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. with failure to comply with statu- 
tory regulations for the issuance of de- 
bentures. 

The commission, with 
other state bodies, had protested the 
Southern Bell’s announced proposal of 
a $25,000,000 debenture sale to a New 
York firm without competitive bidding. 

The additional protest of July 24 
set out that the telephone company did 
not comply with Tennessee law in that 
no notice of the sale was given to the 
tate utilities commission. 

vv 


Tennessee 


Tennessee 


Commission Seeks Rural 
Service Improvement 
Plans to expand and improve rural 
telephone service in Tennessee are un- 


der consideration by the Tennessee 
Railroad & Public Utilities Commis- 
ion. 

Lon McFarland, attorney for the 


ommission, has announced that tenta- 
tive plans call for issuance of show 
ause orders for all telephone compa- 
ies operating in Tennessee as to the 
ost of construction of rural telephone 
nes, 

“We also want to learn the min- 
mum number of subscribers necessary 
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to make a mile of rural line a paying 
proposition,” he said. 
_ — 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 

August 8: The commission on its 
own motion adopted an order which 
broadened its investigation of the in- 
terstate toll rates of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in the state 
of Washington to include the complete 
territory of the company. 

August 8: Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of West Virginia filed 
application for permission to replace 
open-wire toll lines between Wheeling 
and Moundsville, W. Va., with cable. 
The project, designed to prevent fu- 
ture storm damage, will cost $98,000. 

September 18: Public hearing be- 
fore the commission to bring about a 
legal determination of the FCC’s 
authority over telephone rates where 
exchange areas extend over state lines. 
While the prepared data deals with the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
its extension of exchange areas across 
state lines and elimination of toll rates, 
final decision will apply to many other 
areas in the United States. 

Kansas Corporation Commission 

September 6: Hearing on application 
of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
file and put into effect a new schedule 
of rates in Andale and vicinity. 

September 8: Hearing on application 
of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 


file and put into effect a new schedule 
of rates in St. Paul and vicinity. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

September 11: First public hearing 
before commission on _ complaints 
against the compromise rate order of 
May 2, which reduced rates of Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in St. Paul. 

Missouri Public Service Commision 

August 8: Company ordered to sat- 
isfy or answer within 10 days com- 
plaint filed by subscribers in the ex- 
change area of Myrtle. 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 

August 10: Curtis Telephone Co. 
authorized to temporarily discontinue 
the collection of service connection 
charges. 

August 10: Eastern Nebraska Public 
Power District ordered to de-energize 
within 60 days such of its lines as 
parallel lines No.’s 11, 18, 25, 26, 33, 
43, 45, 52, 67 and 68 of the Eagle 
Independent Telephone Co. The Eagle 
company in its complaint alleged that 
an agreement to remedy inductive in- 
terference that has seriously disar- 
ranged service had not been carried 
out. The commission found that such 
an agreement was made and was later 
repudiated by REA which finances dis- 
trict construction, and that interference 
does exist and does render inefficient 
the complainant’s lines. 

September 14: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co. for permission to discontinue its 
exchange at Loretto. 
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APPROVED AND 


CONFORMING TO THE. 
MOST RIGID SPECIFI- 
CATIONS OF TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANIES EVERYWHERE 


Oliver Pole Line Materials are 
accepted and approved by the 


leading public utility companies throughout 
the country as the standard of modern design 
and construction. 


OLIVER IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


OLIVER “Arm MATERIALS 


ACCEPTED SINCE 1894 
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September18: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to revise rates at 

Julian exchange. 


New York Public Service Commission 

August 9: Middleburgh Telephone 
Co. authorized to issue not to exceed 
$8,700 par amount of its capital stock 
to consist of 87 shares of common 
stock of the par value of $100 each. 
The stock is to be sold at not less than 
par within a period not later than 


That Has Never Failed to Produce 
More Net Revenue for Telephone 
Companies Served, All Costs 
Considered. 


IF INTERESTED in more net telephone 


directory revenue write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 
Telephone Bidg., 
Citizens Trust Bldg., 
135 So. Second St., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 
Minneapolis, 


poles 


100 N. 7th St., 
Minn.—Western red cedar 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis. 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated Quotations on request 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Toles 
3eaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 


Plants: 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.— Northern White and Western 
ted Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 











Valentine Clark Corporation. 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, idaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles 
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September 30, 1939, to realize pro- 
ceeds of not less than $8,700 which 
are to be applied solely and exclusively 
toward the payment and discharge of 
outstanding demand notes. The com- 
pany operates in the towns of Berne, 
Rensselaerville, Blenheim, Broome, 
Conesville, Fulton, Gilboa and Middle- 
burgh in Albany and Schoharie coun- 
ties. 

Approval was also granted to a cer- 
tificate of extension of existence of 
Middleburgh Telephone Co. pursuant to 
the general corporation law and of 
increasing the amount of its capital 
stock pursuant to the stock corpora- 
tion law. 

August 14: Commission instituted 

inquiry into the services, practices and 
facilities of Marlborough exchange of 
the New York Telephone Co. The in- 
quiry is based upon a complaint re- 
ceived from subscribers against con- 
version to dial operation. 
The signers of the complaint state 
they are entirely satisfied with the 
present manual service. They object 
to dial service because the community 
of Marlborough has a large number of 
people whom they state would probably 
be unable to operate dial telephones; 
also they contend dial service would 
seriously interfere with the local fire 
alarm system and would probably 
necessitate the hiring of one or two 
men to stay at the fire house at all 
times to receive incoming fire calls. 

While there is some objection at 
Marlborough to the method of han- 
dling fire calls with dial telephone 
service, the commission states the 
method is in satisfactory operation at 
many small dial exchanges. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

August 7: Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
given authority to file, effective at the 
first billing date after the installation 
of common battery automatic dial 
service in substitution for the present 
magneto service, a new schedule re- 
moving from the Youngstown exchange 
area, the village of Lowellville and 
certain tributary territory, and creat- 
ing and establishing the Youngstown 
tariff as the rates for the new Lowell- 
ville exchange. 

August 7: Overruling protests filed 
by the villages of Nevada, Richwood 
and Harpster, the commission author- 
ized the Ohio Associated Telephone 
Co. to revise, effective for billing 
August 16, its schedules in the follow- 
ing exchanges: 


Nevada: Business independent, 
$2.50 to $3.50; business rural, $1.75 
to $2.75; residence independent, $1.50 
to $2.25; residence rural, $1.75, no 
change. 

Richwood: Business independent, 


to $3.50; business two-party, 
to $3.50; business rural, $2.50 
$2.75; residence independent, $2.00 
9; residence two-party, $1.75 
; residence four-party, $1.50 

residence rural, $2.00 to 





Harpster: Business independent, 
$2.50 to $2.75; business two-party, 
$2.00 to $2.25; business rural, $1.75 to 
$2.25; residence independent, $1.75 to 


$2.00; residence two-party, $1.50 to 
$1.75; residence rural, $1.75 no 
change. 

Ameda: Business independent, $3.00 
to $3.50; business rural, $1.75 to 
$2.25; residence independent, $1.75 


to $2.25; residence four-party, $1.50 


to $1.75; 
change. 

La Rue: Business independent, 
$3.00 no change; business rural, $3.00 
to $2.75; residence independent, $2.00 
to $2.25; residence four-party, $1.75 
no change; residence rural, $1.75 no 
change. 

Prospect: Business independent, 
$2.50 to $3.50; business rural, $2.25 
to $2.75; residence independent, $1.75 
to $2.25; residence rural, $1.75 no 
change. 


residence rural, $1.75 no 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 
CON STRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
-— 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
103! West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Telephone exchange in 
excellent condition having 200 rural and 
200 Address 


Sac Citv, lowa 


town telephones 


Elec. ¢ O., 


Sac 
County 


FOR SALE 


to 150 capacity 


Rebuilt switchboards, 50 
Switchboard and 
Address (,e0 


Rapids, lowa 


cable 
work done 
645, 


repalr Bishton, 


Box Cedar 


FOR SALE 


cK change 9 275 


(Terms). Excellent lowa 
Modern residence 
No REA or competition problems 
Also good 


ownel 


stations 
OThice 
sideline business Original 
Unusual 


Address 


retiring 


opportunity tor 


right party 8835, care of 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED 


tric type 


with 2500 ohms 


Latest tvpe Western Elec- 
desk 
, 5-bar 
Must be in good 
\ddress 


Bre CZ wood, Pa 


wall and sets 


Equipped 
generator and con 
denset and 


[ele 


condition 


priced right Breezewood 


phone Co., 





TELEPHONE PIONEERS! 


The Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
sociation’s yearly roster will go to press 
September 10. If application for member 
ship is received on or ] that date, 
vour name will appear in the book. All 
new members will receive a membership 
certificate, service badge, $1,000.00 accident 
insurance policy and “The Story of Inde- 
pendent Telephony” (a $3.00 book) Send 
today for application blank 


before 


]. K. Johnston, Secretary, 
632 Lemcke Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind 














TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


will give you service 
which will be pleasing 























Your Telephone Repair Work Solicited 
All Work Guaranteed 


Equipment Sold & Exchanged 
Full information on request. 
Independent Telephone Repair Co. 
1432 W. 15th St., Chicago, IIl. 








New Style Stewart Test Sets 


Have detector coil for 
telling direction and 
lamp for telling dis- 
tance to trouble. 
Price 


Sent on trial 
$36 00 STEWART BROS. 
@ ou Ottawa, Ill. 











R-L AND R B KEYS 
HARMONIC & MASTER KEYS 
NO. 2-A PLUGS 

SWBD. GENERATORS 


MONARCH TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 


RECONDITIONED PARTS 
SWITCHBOARD 


COMBINED DROPS & JACKS 


Write for prices. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TELEPHONE 


NO. 1 & MC-3808 TRANSMITTERS 
NO. 7 & MC-5123 RECEIVERS 
MC-2811-A INDUCTION COILS 
NO. 102 RINGERS 

NO. 104-E RINGERS 

MC-6241 SWITCH HOOKS 

NO. 3-A B & C GENERATORS 














August 8: Ohio Bell Telephone ( 
filed application for permission to 1 
vise the Gallipolis rural tariff to pro 
vide for furnishing common battery 
automatic dial service to rural sub 
seribers. The revision which would i 
crease rates for business rural fro 
$1.75 to $2.25 and residence rw 
from $1.75 to $2.00. 

The application was accompanied by 
a statement showing the names of the 
rural subscribers desiring the new ty 
of service. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

July 31: Shidler Telephone Co. 
given authority to purchase and ope: 
ate the telephone exchange at Web) 
City, and install unattended automat 
dial equipment, serving the subscribe: 
as a part of the Shidler exchange. 

The rates authorized for Webb Cit) 
are the same as now apply to Shidler: 
Business individual, $3.50; business, 
party, $3.00; residence’ individua 
$2.00; residence party, $1.75. 

September 6: Hearing on applica 
tion of Southwestern Associated Tele 
phone Co., to sell to J. O. Jackson, of 
Balko, its exchange at Balko. 

Present owners claim an investment 
of $1,146.43 in the Balko exchang: 
with two business subscribers and on: 
pay station, and switching service to 
43 rural lines. Mr. Jackson, who owns 
the rural lines, proposes to take ove) 
the exchange to operate in connection 
with his rural service. 

September 12: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephon« 
Co. for readjustment of rates and con- 
version from magneto to automatic 
dial equipment at its Bethany ex- 
change. 

September 25: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Milburn & Anselmo Telephone 
Co. of Merna for authority to pur- 
chase certain telephone properties 
from Gus Jochem and Mrs. Sallie Wil- 
kenson and to issue $3,500 in notes to 
finance the purchase. 

Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 

September 15: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania to set up an optional flat rate 
for extended service in the suburban 
districts of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. The proposed rates were orig- 
inally filed to become effective Febru- 
ary 1, 1939. 

Tennessee Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission 

July 30: Show-cause order issued 
to Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. asking a change from mag- 
neto to common battery service at 
Oliver Springs, without increasing 
rates. 

Another show-cause order suggested 
that the company lower rates at 
Charleston, to rates charged before a 
change to common battery operation 
was made. 

Hearings on the show-cause orders 
will be held some time in September. 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

August 10: Independence Telephone 
Co., Trempealeau county, after pre- 
senting evidence to prove that present 
rates fail to pay cost of service, was 
given authority to increase its rates 
approximately $850 per year. New 
rates will be $1.70 per month for 
business telephones and $1.50 per 
month for residence telephones, with a 
two-year charge of 25 cents a month 
for handsets. 
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